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THE SWALLOW’'S-NEST PEOPLE 

By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
Vea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
where she may lay her young.—FPsatms 8&4: 3. 
iT WAS very long ago. No man knows how long; and 


those who have a right to guess are the slowest to set 





metes of centuries or millenniums to the ancient cul- 





tures of America. Our own ancestors in Europe were 
still stark and shaggy savages, wrapped in skins, housed 
at best in caves, sacrificing to fierce and many gods, and wooing 
their ladies with a club. It was probably even before a small, bald- 
headed Roman had shown the world that a few legions with steel 
broadswords, led by one man who knew the use of a goose-quill, 
outweigh a whole world of stone axes. 

In any event, history was everywhere young when now and then 
a clan, a family, a tribe, of the First Americans cut loose from the 
quarreling hordes that drifted up and down the Great Plains at the 
heels of the buffalo—which were their board and lodging—and took 
sanctuary in the mountain country of the Southwest. Centripetal 
as man has become in civilization, we still see something of the old 
centrifugal nature. Every village of New England has its home 
example of that unrest which has made the migrations of the race. 
In Alaska, and the Philippines, and the Islands of the Sea, you 


will find Yankees, not a different “race,” but the wanderers of their 





own people—and sometimes it was not the Black Sheep that ran 
away from home, but the conservatives. For instance, the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It is only the amateur in history and anthropology who devises a 





new “race” for every ruin of different architecture, or skull of dif- 
’ ferent shape. The best thing about human nature is that it is every- 


where alike—and that it is evervwhere different! The aggregate 
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of virtue and of vice is pretty nearly even, everywhere; it is the in- 
dividual that changes the world. Nothing on earth could be more 
remote in geography or in habit of thought than the unremoved 
New Englander and the New Englander who has gone afield to find 
and tame the far corners. Yet the two speak the same tongue, and 
may have been born of the same mother. 

Nor could any extremes of primitive life be farther apart than 
those of the original Plains Indian, living with and by the buffalo, 
filling his belly with him, covering his back with him, roofing his 
house with him, building his fire from him, coloring his literature 
after him—and the same [ndian turned over from the buffalo to the 
mountains; still a hunter, but only incidentally; chiefly a farmer, 
whose major activity is to the soil and whose livelihood is mostly 
from it; above all, no longer a rover but a resident. 

It is a great thing to have a “scientific education,” and to play 
with blessed words like ‘‘Mesapotamia” as easily as vaudeville jug- 
glers do with gilt balls—and talk as familiarly of roaring lions as 
maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. But the more science one gets 
into his system, the less Greek he requires on his surface—except 
in matters of definition when he scraps with his rival for points. 
The esoteric job of the Indian Medicine Man is still imitated by 
those who think that way; but luckily science is getting rid of the 
portentous mysteries that once enveloped it. Empiric knowledge 
needs watchwords and mystery; but real Science, which is only 
common sense worked out, can afford frankness and intelligibility. 

There are thoughtful and studious gentlemen who can talk to 
you long and loud about the somatology of the American aborigines, 
and about the Dolychocephalic and ‘the Brachycephalic people. They 
found in some mound, or some pueblo ruin, a jimber-jawed skull; 
and they proceed to construct a new people for each region in which 
hey have happened to find two or three skeletal remains, 

Now every American hamlet has dolychocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic people—or, in common horse English, people with narrow 
heads and people with round heads. Sometimes they occur in the 
same family. On the average, and in the long run, the two types 
depend a good deal on the life led by the owner of the skull. The 
quieter, the more reflective, the more peaceful his environment, the 
less often an Indian retained the hatchet-face, high cheek-bone and 
the angular contours of the man who slept with both hands over his 
scalp lest he wake up in the morning without it. Anyone who has 
ever had a pet cat and two eyes has probably observed that in one 
life-time a little mentality will change the whole shape of the cat's 
head to roundness. The dog, the pet horse, these show clearly in 


one or two generations, the effect of what we call “petting.” Among 
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Casa Blanca, in Cation de Chelly 
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mere human beings the effects of sedentary life—or petting by en- 
vironment—are hardly less marked. If you will compare the skull 
of an Apache, or an old-time Sioux, or any of the nomad hunter 
tribes, with the skull of a typical Pueblo who has been a farmer by 
heredity for a thousand years, you will see a very striking difference. 
It is simply the difference of the development of the faculties called 
out by the environment. The nomad hunter and war-path expert 
forms his head sharp with his faculties of observation. The man 
who is a farmer, and builds a house so thick that the enemy cannot 
break through and disturb his sleep, rounds his head with the 
thoughtful faculties. Incidentally, also, he rounds his literature to 
something like a hundred-fold over that of his wandering fellow. 
So when we find among the cliff-dwellers, for instance, some of the 
dolychocephalic skulls, it may be reasonable to presume, not that 
they were a different race, but that they were simply tender- 
feet newly settled down to the life which has produced, in a millen- 
nium, an entirely different type of head, face, thought. The paternal 
switch—sometimes birth, sometimes church—has made many adven- 
turers and discoverers; and even so the motives of this segregation 
from the buffalo wanderers of the Plains are doubtless mostly for 
safetv and for independence. Anyhow there came in time to be 
scores of thousands of American Indians who had ceased nomadry, 
not by vote, not by deliberate secession, but simply because they got 
tired of leaving their corn fields to follow the buffalo; and when 
they ran away befell a land where buffalo-skin tents were no longer 
the line of least resistance. Their new country also put a discount 
on roving and made brush shelters inadequate. They were there- 
fore in a position to learn a new domestic architecture. 

Until he becomes civilized, man is an adaptive creature. Doubt- 
less there were tenderfeet, even then, who brought their bull-skin 
lodges and were slow to learn what the rocks and cliffs and caves 
were for. But those that were to survive very presently discovered. 
They had neither teachers nor architects nor contractors—nor even 
monuments of a prior race to pattern after. The raw material was 
around them, however, and common sense within—and apparently 
it did not take long for the two to get together. 

Long before such ambitious structures had been dreamed of in 
Northern Europe, these descendants of the tent-dwellers had become 
stone-masons and were dwelling in five- and six-story houses, of 
which a single edifice sometimes sheltered a thousand souls. <A 
beautiful thing about it is that they built as many different kinds 
of architecture as there were kinds of the country they lived in. 
This “peculiarity” of theirs has been a stumbling block to students 


who have not the common sense of an Indian, and who have there- 
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fore felt obliged to create a new race for each sort of architecture 
ever built by the sedentary tribes. But everyone who knows the 
field learns that these very striking variations are merely the radius 
of the ingenuity of the same people. They worked with what they 
had at hand. They built according to their needs. Their archi- 
tecture was determined neither by the desire to show off, nor to sell 
—nor by tradition. It was probably true in general (for we know 
it to be true in many specific cases) that this really remarkable range 
in architecture was purely a matter of location and material; and 
did not indicate even a tribal difference. There are established his- 
toric sequences where a single group and its heirs and assigns for 
a few centuries have built and occupied about every kind of build- 
ing that is known to Southwestern archaeology. Sometimes these 
refugees from the Plains found safety and comfort in a valley whose 
soil was of that handy sort which can be stood on edge to make a 
house. How long they had to stick by their feet in this mud before 
they learned that the same adobe will stick to itself to make a house, 
there is no knowing; but they did learn; and where adobe was the 
nearest and cheapest building material, they made their homes of it. 

Other groups found valleys between table hills where there was 
no adobe and where the blanket sandstone strata broke as handy as 
three-inch ice. It did not take these people long to learn to break 
the outcrop stone, and lay it up in a mortar of whatever soil there 
was, and make stone buildings. 

Other groups wandered into the cafions which are characteristic 
of the Southwest—the cliff-walled valleys in a country most com- 
monly of blanket stone. In some of these cafions the strata were al- 
ternately hard and soft. In such case, nature did half the work be- 
forehand. The soft intermediate strata weathered back, leaving a 
ledge above and below for roof and floor. All that needed to be 
done was to build three of the six sides of a room with masonry— 
and in the Southwest there are many thousands of these little rooms, 
running sometimes for a mile along the shelves of a gorge; the 
mother-rock above, behind, below; the neat masonry, broken from 
the debris of the cliff, built on the outside and at the ends of each 
cell; the whole like a titanic row of pigeon-holes, each closed save 
for a tiny door. 

In other canons the sandstone blankets are homogeneous, and in 
thicker strata, and there—between the strain of that stupendous, 
slow, even upheaval, which has thrust this region more than a mile 
above its ancient sea, and the volcanic forces which since have 
worked upon it—the cleavage is no longer flat but bowl-shaped. Out 
of some of these cliffs fall vast successive cores that leave a concavity 
a thousand feet long and two hundred feet deep. Trust an Indian to 
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ANTELOPE RuIN, CANON DEL MUERTO 
Shows the Over-hang of the Cliff 
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A PYRAMID IN CANON DEI, MUERTO 

With one of the typical concavities in front 
understand that this great natural hollow will shelter him from the 
weather and from the enemy. The fallen rock breaks up in his hands 
to build the different rooms he needs. The cliff itself is his fort. It 
was cut by water; and at its feet water still runs. The rocks that 
were once where the stream falls have been milled into soil; and in 
that soil, beside his fort, he planted the American seeds of corn and 
squash and raised his garden. 

Some of these great concaves are practically at the stream level; 
some of them a hundred, two hundred, three hundred feet above it. 
The higher the better, for a man seeking safety first of all. Life 
insurance is not a modern invention—only the red tape of it is new. 
In old times 2 man paid his premium with his own work; and there 
were no hundred-thousand-dollar-a-year salaries, nor million-dollar 
buildings from his hiring someone to encourage him to live as long 


as he could anyhow. 
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RUIN OF “LA GOLONDRNA,”’ CANON DEL MUERTO 
(Note horses and wagons at foot.) 
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In some of the regions these wanderers settled upon, the canons 
were of tufa; and in these great volcanic blankets of soft stone (some- 
times fifteen hundred feet thick) were nodules, from the size of 
your fist to the size of your head, of volcanic glass. All a man had 
to do, who had no hardware shops, was to crack a nodule of this 
volcanic glass upon some handy stone and take the sharp-edged 
flakes for knife, chisel, ax and saw; and scrape his house out of the 
same cream-white wall that his tools came from. There were vil- 
lages of thousands of people in the Southwest who dwelt in such 
dug-out rooms. The tufa that fell from the cliff they sawed with 
obsidian saws into blocks, and built masonry houses outside—and 
for that matter on top of the cliff—after the same fashion they 
would have followed if they had been in a hard-stone country, where 
cave lodges were impossible and building blocks were made by 
breaking instead of by sawing. 

There is no more interesting architecture in the world than that 
of the so-called Cliff Dwellers of New Mexico, Arizona, and’ the 
adjacent portions of Colorado, Utah and Nevada. In its landscape, 
the country is unique. No thoughtful man can view its landscape 
without some understanding and sympathy with those remote First 
Americans who bent their architecture to the needs of the land they 
took up. 

Apparently a plain, this region is far higher above the sea than 
the top of Mt. Washington. Its peaks are few and far and blue; 
yet it is digitated with innumerable valleys—stone gashes in the gen- 
eral tableland. Probably no other equal area in the world has as 
many cliff-walled water-courses as this arid and almost waterless 
land. It is one of its fascinating contradictions that where there is 
least water the erosion is most lasting, more extensive, and more 
beautiful than in any land of mighty rivers. The whole incompar- 
able course of the Amazon shows less earth-carving than is visible 
now as the workmanship of a petty stream whose very tadpoles 
must almost stand on their heads to keep their gills wet. 

The Mesa country of the Southwest is famous in geology as in 
archaeology. In neither has it a competent rival; in both together it 
is absolutely without comparison. 

Of all the thousands of cafions which cleave this vast plateau 
(whose crowning glory is, of course, the greatest gorge in the world, 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado). no two are alike, and there is 
not one which would not add a new glory to Switzerland or the 
White Mountains. But of them all there is not a more beautiful 
cafon than that which threads the lower slopes of the Chuska and 
comes out at Chin Lee, and loses its cliffs and its waters alike in the 
desert sands. The Cafion de Chelly (Tsé-yi), and its main tribu- 
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Dr. PALMER AT THE ANTELOPE RUIN, CANON DEL MUERTO 
Here the Second Arizona Expedition of the Southwest Society 
made an extraordinary archaeologic “find.’ 
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A PINNACLE IN THE CANON DE CHELLY 
(For height, note the horseback figure.) 


tary, the Cafion del Muerto, have for more than a generation been 
famous for their cliff dwellings and their scenery. Of all the pre- 
historic ruins of the old Pueblo land, probably no one has been more 
often pictured than the White House of de Chelly. But for scenic 
beauty, del Muerto is far superior—and in archaeological interest 
fully equal. Few whites ever see this marvelous scenery with its 
wonderful remains of the Swallows’ Nest People of Long Ago. It 
is about a hundred-mile drive from the railroad at Gallup, N. M— 
but it is worth it. 
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This region determines the character of its prehistoric archaeology 
by the cleavage of its sandstones. These were homogeneous strata 
of great depth, whose flakings were convex instead of flat. Along 
the sinuous cracks of these 500-foot-high cliffs there is a recurrent 
series of cavities from two hundred to a thousand feet in length; 
some striking from the present level of the stream; others a hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred feet above it. In these great recesses 
the home-loving people of ancient America, surrounded by savages 
and nomad foes, built their fortress homes. The more inaccessible 
the shelf, the surer its location for a townsite. I have found imme- 
morial ruins in the very eaves of such a cliff, up precipices so dizzy 
that even the natives refused to follow to the top. But in the old 
days no price of climbing was too high to pay for safety. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST SETTLERS, CANON DEL MUERTO 


Del Muerto (Canon of the Dead Man) gets its name from the 
typical fight in 1805, when the Navajo pirates who had been preying 
on the Pueblos and the Spanish settlement retreated to the safest 
of its strong-holds and defied their pursuers. A little squad of Span- 
ish soldiers, under Lieutenant Antonio de Narbona, besieged them 
there. The cave was absolutely safe against aboriginal weapons; 
but the Spanish had flint-locks which would carry even across the 
caion. They climbed the surrounding cliffs and waited a chance. 
One by one they picked off the Navajos. So far as is recorded, no 
one surrendered. Until very recently the bones of these hundred 
Navajos still bleached in the cave. 

At every bend of this beautiful gorge are traces of its ancient 
occupancy by man—not of the same sort as the present Navajo 
herders who pitch their hogans and herd their goats on the narrow 
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sand-benches beside the stream, but the little stone rooms or villages 
of the Swallows’-Nest People. Sometimes they are only an arrow- 
flight above the water; sometimes so high in the beetling rocks that 
only an eagle eye can make them out, and that only one with the 
foot of the mountain sheep can still climb to them. 

In this labyrinth of cafons the Second Arizona Expedition of the 
Southwest Society made a splendid collection. Every ruin had been 
looted by pot-hounters ; but scientific work still unearthed a wonder- 
ful array of textiles and fictiles—including the most important single 
collection of mortuary urns of the Cliff Dwellers, and many other 
unique objects. This collection shows, diagrammatically, the prim- 
itive life of that region—how the people dwelt, what they ate, and 
what they wore, and what gods they bowed down to—and how pre- 
pared they went from their home along the four-days’ trail to meet 
their gods. 

The Cliff Dwellers have disappeared. Their crumbling homes 
serve to shelter the goats of their nomad foes who have changed 
little in the millennium, and who have perhaps as naturally possessed 
the whole wilderness they once disputed as the home-lovers have 
naturally gone down to the safer, if less picturesque, habitats, and 
concentrated more and learned more from the European invader. 
The Navajos are the largest Indian tribe in America, and perhaps 
the most interesting. They are the only aborigines who have bor- 
rowed all their present characteristic industries—stock-raising, metal- 
working, and blanket-weaving—from a conquering people, without 
learning the religion or the language that went with these industries. 
The Cliff Dwellers—that is, their heirs and assigns—are now 
Pueblos; with their half-dozen distinct linguistic stocks distinctly 
preserved, but following the god that came to them first from the 
Old World. They are still farmers, and better farmers. They still 
are stone-masons, but no longer nesting in the cliffs, 

A trip into that country is one of the most fascinating experiences 
open to any American traveler. It is “hard” to those whose stand- 
ards are based on Mr. Pullman’s disagreeable traveling sweat-houses, 
but so easy that any woman or any child who really cares can make 
the trip. The ordinary point of departure is Gallup, New Mexico, 
with its interesting coal mines as well as its interesting types of the 
old frontier and the new. Thence the buckboard makes a comfort- 
able stage to the old Cienega, where two valuable Indian schools em- 
ploy better an old trading post near the changed fort of Cajion 
Bonito. From there it is another days’s drive to Ganado, a typical 
trading post dominated by the most interesting character in Arizona, 
Don Lorenzo Hubbell—a man who has done more for the Indians 
than all the missionaries and all the Indian agents, and more for 
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TYPICAL, EROSION IN CANON DEL MUERTO 
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Don LORENZO HUBBELL 


art, and more for artists, and more for science. A dozen years ago 
the art of the Navajo blanket (once the best textile output in the 
New World) was practically lost—thanks to the traders who bought 
blankets by the pound from a people who needed no instructions to 
discover that dirt and fast-weaving would satisfy the kind of a 
market that bought them. Today, thanks to Mr. Hubbell, one can 
find a chit-a-do-clish about as well woven as it was a hundred years 
ago. 

He is the last of the Patriarchs—a Prince of the old Frontier, 
whose house is one of the few places left in all the West where the 
storied hospitality of Spanish America is still unspoiled and un- 
crippled. All along that strange, bald country are men worth know- 
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ing; for the frontier is the hardest test of manhood. It breaks the 
weaklings, and they slink off and fritter away. The strong man it 
makes a giant; and every man who has stood sentry in that land 
for a quarter of a century is worth knowing and worth counting for 
friend. There are Indian traders, and missionaries, and soldiers, 
and prospectors, and stock men out there in the sage-brush who in a 
New York or London drawing room, so far from being out of 
place, would be the center of interest and admiration. But I believe 
not one of these grizzled veterans will grudge my estimate of Don 
Lorenzo as their dean. A frontier sheriff in the hard old times of 
Arizona and New Mexico; a political manager whose rival has never 
been known in the Territories; a handsome man, who looks old or 
young according to the activity of his razor; a mild blue-eyed per- 
son whom no sane desperado would “tackle ;” the courtliest of men, 














GANADO, DON LORENZO’S TRADING-POST 


the most generous of friends and foes, he has lived the paradoxes 
to the full. He has made fortunes as an Indian trader—and made 
much more for the Indians than for himself. Every scientist, artist, 
writer, globe-trotter, Indian, or tramp that ever passed his way is 
his particular debtor. I have never heard a more fascinating nar- 
rator. And for science and art he has done more than all the Indian 
Leagues in a lump. 

Another day’s drive from Ganado and one comes to the Cliff 
Dwellers’ cafion of Tsé-yi and Del Muerto, or of Monument. It is 
a wilderness; but every night one may lie down amid a hospitality 
and a culture which no city can surpass. The frontier attracts pretty 
good people; and makes into the best people those who have the 
material; and breaks those who have not enough for this great test. 
There is no place in the wor!d where the traveler will find more to 
warm the cockles of his heart than in this lonely country. Water 
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THE CASA BLANCA, CANON DE TSE-VI 


is scarce and “far between ;” and so are the people ; but the end of the 
day justifies the journey. There is something about this strange 
enchanted land which works on human nature. And those who 
know the modern humans that stand sentry along this frontier can 
understand something of what those prehistoric folks must have 


been whose monuments are in every cafion. No wonder they built 
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LOOKING Down CANON DEL MUERTO FROM THE KUINS OF GOLONDRINE 


the marvelous structures they did in a land which has built some of 
the finest human characters that the world-wanderer will ever meet. 

The traveling of those wastes is in itself a joy. There is a marvel 
in the air. The lungs swell to it, in conscious luxury ; and in its virgin 
clarity distance ceases, and the eye is a liar. Down the bewitched 
plains the buckboard rolls. The horses are of the country, and never 
tire; and the jet-eyed driver has a Mexican jest for every turn of the 
road. His name is a common one with his people—startling to us 


by the letter, but innocent enough in its sound, Haystce, 
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“Oh, Frank and Dick, 
They geddap quick 
Across the sage-brush plains, 
For Jesus ne’s 
The driver, please, 
And he pushes on the reins. 
And when at night 
The fire burns bright 
By the big box-elder tree— 
Jesus he wiggles the frying pan 
For Bert and Gert and Me.” 


Here is a little store, a hundred and fifty miles from the railroad, 
in its strong house, with love and the babies, for whose sake a camera 
is a benediction ; and here a lonely matron to the Indians, in her adobe 
cottage unafraid; and here a “government farmer” teaching the In- 
dians what they know better for their own land—a good, straight- 
eyed Yankee finding out the difference between New England and 
the Arid Lands. And so for quantity. To the “easy” Indian coun- 
try come many vultures; but the desert is a wonderful sieve; and up 
here in the loneliness you may trust whomsoever you meet. A little 
white-haired woman harnesses up to drive eighty miles with us to 
view the Mystery—and goes home alone. There’s no one to be 
afraid of. No one at all in a hundred miles but a few thousand 
Indians and a score of Mexicans and of Frontier Whites. It re- 
minds one of good old Bishop Whipple, in his early days in the 
Northwest. He stammered over leaving a few valuables in a brush 
camp. “No fear,” said his Indian guide—‘there isn’t a white man 
within fifty miles.” 

In the still cafions the mental breathing is as stimulant as the air. 
In all the United States east of Colorado there is not so much “scen- 
ery’ as in this one of a thousand cafions up near the southern hem of 
Utah. I have children older than I was when I knew every foot of 
the White Mountains, with the “Boulder” still wedged in the Flume; 
and truly that is a noble little country. But beside the wild gorges of 
the Southwest it is as a flower-bed beside the sphinx. 

We dare not stand still. The giant cliffs hang out above our very 
heads. The stream-bed, which is our only road, is on living quick- 
sand. A trickle of water (twenty feet wide and three inches deep, 
this May) is all we see of the stupendous chisel that has carved 
these appalling cliffs—and if the water were a foot deep we could 
not enter. As it is, two square rods shake like jelly under our light 
outfit, and the mountain horses step cat-like, lest they suddenly drop 
into a pit that never gives up its victims. If a picture is to be made, 
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the photographer leaps out and seeks a tuft of bench-grass against 
the cafion wall; and then runs to catch up with the unpausing caval- 
cade, 

And when, after a day’s hard work with spade and trowel in the 
immemorial dust of one of the Swallows’-Nest ruins—finding the 
ivory bones of them that once lived and toiled and loved here ; and the 
garments they wore, and the dessicated ghost of the things they ate; 
and the wonderful yucca needles of the housewives, and the cradles 
of the babies of a thousand years ago; and the knives of the men; 
and the kitchen pots (vases to adorn a palace, now)—why, any 
hotel that could match our accommodations would make a million a 
year. For the dry and fissile cedar has been dragged down from 
the top of the cliffs; and a wise man’s fire (no conflagration) burns 
cosily on a little sandbank above the stream ; and the coffee sings even 
while it beguiles the nostrils; and the brown beans and brown bacon 
sizzle ; and the sleeping-bags are stretched on soft, dry sand amid the 
reeds, each on its wagon-sheet ; and for very joy we talk only what 
needs, but listen rather to the Mexican driver and the Indian freighter 
as they talk of the Days of Old, when yonder silver walls, far up 
the cliff, were Alive. 

No one who has not seen it in Arizona or New Mexico has any 
notion what moonlight looks like. No one can guess the stars in 
the sky who has not gazed up to them from the desert. After all 
the glory of the day—wonder enough in itselfi—the night is a new 


world. Such lights! Such shadows! 


The peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding, a hush that is in itself a benediction—and then the 
climbing wonder of the moon! The thin stream whispers vaguely, 
and the wild reeds rustle. Behind us the awful cliffs are black with 
sleep; across, the twin cliffs are the very silver of a dream. For- 
gotten generations sleep in the sands that bed us; but far up the 
white precipice in front are their ancient homes, peopled with new 
shadows that play hide and seek around the self-same corners where 
the babes of a thousand years ago played the same immortal game, 


“The white moon spills 
Till the cafion fills, 
Whose tall cliffs touch the sky. 

The carrizal is whispering 

About us where we lie. 

And life is good, 

And love is Life— 

And ever it shall be so, 

As it was in yon swallow-nested homes 
Of the folk of Long Ago.” 
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DEVIL’s Post PILE—MIDDLE FORK OF SAN JOAQUIN RIVER 


This series of illustrations is from phutographs by Dr. J. H. Johnson 
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KERN RIVER FORESTS 
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THE PASSING OF A SPANISH MISSIONARY 
By MILLARD F, HUDSON. 

a}Y THE death of Father Antonio D. Ubach, of San Diego, 

the c yuntry has lost a character of unique interest. He 

was one of the few remaining priests of Spanish birth 





in the United States. For forty-one years he was the 
spiritual guide and chief secular adviser of the Indians 
of the Southwest; and, by his great wisdom, strong sense of justice, 
and firmness of conviction and purpose, was easily the most power- 
ful single influence for preventing their oppression, keeping them 
quiet, and improving their condition. Besides this, he carried on 
his shoulders the care of the parish at San Diego; and all this in 
such a manner that, upon his death, the newspapers called him 
“the best beloved man in San Diego.” 

Father Ubach was born at Barcelona, in Catalonia, of a prominent 
Spanish family with the German name of Ubach, and is said to have 
had Moorish blood in his veins. It is an interesting coincidence 
that a great many of the soldiers who served in the early settlement 
of California were from Catalonia. His education for the priest- 
hood was begun in Spain, but he came to America with the late 
Bishop Amat and the late Father Rubio, of Los Angeles, when a 
youth, and completed his studies at St. Vincent’s College, in Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. He was ordained at San Francisco in 1860, 
and settled permanently at San Diego in 1866, after serving for 
short periods at other places. He was given jurisdiction over the 
Indians in a territory extending from San Juan Capistrano, on the 
north, to San Rafael, in Lower California, on the south—a distance 
of fully 150 miles, and extending far into the interior. 

At the time of the Mexican War, twenty years before Father 
Ubach’s coming, the American troops had taken possession of the 
old Mission and used it as barracks. The Mexican government had 
already stripped it of all its lands except a fraction more than twen- 
tv-two acres, the herds were gone, and the Indian neophytes had 
been obliged to scatter to their rancherias in the foothills and moun- 
tains. Upon arrival of the troops, Fray Vincente Pascual Oliva, 
the iast of the Franciscans, went elsewhere to spend his remaining 
days, and the Indians were virtually without a regular spiritual ad- 
viser until Father Ubach came. The Mission was occupied by the 
troops for ten years, and then abandoned to the tender mercies of all 
comers, and quickly stripped of everything portable. When the 
title was finally confirmed to Bishop Alemany, in 1862, and pos- 
session restored to the Church, the buildings were beyond the possi- 
bility of repair. Today only a few crumbling walls remain of this 
earliest of the Franciscan missions in California. 
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Nor did the town of San Diego, at Father Ubach’s coming, pre- 
sent a cheerful prospect. It was a cluster of adobe houses with tile 
roofs and a few frame buildings, at the foot of Presidio hill. The 
wealthy and aristocratic Spanish families, which once made the 
place gay and important, were gone, and the inhabitants consisted 
chiefly of a few hundred struggling American pioneers, dreaming 
dreams of destiny when the railroad should come. The little chapel 
shown in the illustration is thus described by Mrs. Jackson, in 
Ramona: 

On the opposite side of the way, in a neglected, weedy open, stood his 
chapel—a poverty-stricken little place, its walls imperfectly whitewashed, 
decorated by a few coarse pictures and by broken sconces of looking-glass, 
rescued in their dilapidated condition from the Mission buildings now gone 
utterly to ruin. In these had been put candle-holders of common tin, in 
which a few cheap candles dimly lighted the room. Everything about it was 
in unison with the atmosphere of the place—the most profoundly melancholy 
in all Southern California. 

On the whole, it was one of the hardest, poorest, and most un- 
promising parishes possible to imagine; but with the enthusiasm of 
youth Father Ubach took up the work and never laid it down till 
his death. 

At first, the burden of his cares was for the poor, oppressed, neg- 
lected Indians, and not a tithe of all he did for them will ever be 
known. He traveled almost incessantly, over the wildest country 
and by the crudest conveyances, to minister to those needing his 
services. He christened, married, and buried them. No rancheria 
was too remote, no weather too stormy, for him to answer their 
calls. Old settlers tell of meeting him, a hundred miles and more in 
the back country, sleeping on the ground at night and living off the 
game, to reach the bedside of some dying Indian. Regularly, once 
or twice a year, he visited all their chief settlements in order to ad- 
minister the sacraments, and these occasions were the principal 
events in the lives of the Indians. They usually provided a feast, 
and he encouraged them to give these gatherings a cheerful aspect, 
indulge in merrymaking, and forget their troubles. 

As a help in times of trouble, he soon came to be the sole reliance 
of the Indians, and used his power with judgment. He had a rare 
understanding of Indian nature, and was both kind and strict, never 
shielding a guilty man. The Indians regarded him with a venera- 
tion little short of worship; his influence was boundless and his word 
law. At the time of the eviction of the Temécula Indians, it was his 
personal influence, more than anything else, which prevented a 
bloody outbreak. The many wrongs and griefs of the Indians he 
felt deeply. Whenever it was possible, he stood between them and 
those who would despoil them, and never ceased to protest on 
proper occasions, nor feared to speak his mind plainly. 
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In its earlier years his labor was practically alone, but later others 
became interested, help came to him, and he was able to accomplish 
more. President Grant had great confidence in him, and entrusted 
him with missions of state to the Mexican government, which 
he faithfully and successfully performed. He was also influential 
in securing the setting apart of the Mission Indian lands, just at the 
close of Grant’s administration. 

With all these cares and labors afield, Father Ubach did not neg- 
lect his congregation in town. The romantic associations of this, 
the earliest religious foundation on the Pacific Coast, strongly ap- 
pealed to him, and it became the dream of his life to found and 
build up a great church on the spot. With the aid of Spanish fam- 











THE OLD CHAPEL AT NORTH SAN DIEGO 
Father Ubach’s First Church and the True Marriage-place of Ramona. 


ilies who, though living elsewhere, remembered their old home with 
affection, he planned and began the construction of a large brick 
church in San Diego. The cornerstone was laid on July 16, 1869— 
the centennial anniversary of the original Spanish settlement on 
Presidio hill. The work progressed for a time, but at last had to 
be abandoned, for an unforeseen reason. Two years before, a 
hustling Yankee, named Horton, suddenly appeared one day, bought 
land from the town trustees on the bay shore three miles south of 
the old settlement, and proceeded to lay out and boom a new town. 
At first he was not taken seriously, but the day soon came when his 
town had more inhabitants than the old one; then the county-seat 
was removed to the ambitious young city ; and when a fire soon after 
destroyed practically all the business section and many residences 
of the old town, it gave up the struggle and was never rebuilt. The 
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present city of San Diego is on the new site. The old town is known 
as North San Diego, and the unfinished walls of the brick church 
have stood for more than thirty-five years. 

Father Ubach made the best of the situation, and soon began 
holding services in a rented hall at the new town, preaching alter- 
nately in English and in Spanish. Early in 1875 he had the satis- 
faction of dedicating a modest frame church on a half-block which 
is today in the heart of the city. Beside it he built a comfortable 
adobe house in which he spent his remaining days, alone except for 
an elderly housekeeper and the objects of his charity, some of 
whom were almost always in evidence. It was in 1894 that the 
present substantial brick church was dedicated, on the site of the 
old frame one. This church contains a number of memorial win- 
dows which were given by Spanish families formerly of San Diego, 
and were originally intended for the new church at the old town. 
Some of the images, vestments, and record-books from the old Mis- 
sion are also cherished here. 

With the exception of a visit to his old home in Spain in 1878-80, 
Father Ubach officiated as curate for forty-one years. In late years, 
the growth of his parish and failing health compelled him to give 
up a large part of his work for the Indians, though he never ceased 
to write and speak in their behalf. The establishment of the Fran- 
ciscan College at San Luis Rey, as well as the settlement of mission- 
ary priests at other places near the Indian rancherias, also enabled 
him to lay aside some of his cares; but the Indians never ceased to 
regard him as their priest nor to turn to him in time of need. His 
unsparing exposure of himself in early days undermined his health. 
He was always subject to asthma, and it was on this account that he 
wore a long beard. For two or there years he had been rapidly fail- 
ing, and on March 26th last, he passed peacefully away, at the Sis- 
ters’ Hospital. 

Upon the filing of his will, it was found to contain a number of in- 
teresting provisions. He had erected and equipped on the old Mis- 
sion grounds, at his own expense, two large frame buildings for an 
Indian school. This institution, known as St. Anthony’s School, 
is at the site of the mission ruins, and a number of Indian boys and 
girls are always present, receiving instruction from the Sisters. 
These buildings and equipments he left to the Bishop of the diocese, 
for use as a school for the Catholic Indians of Southern California. 
Provision was also made for the erection of a church at National 
City, and of a church for Spanish-speaking Catholics in San Diego. 
There were other bequests to charitable, personal and religious uses; 
and his library was given to the Trappist Monks of Nelson County, 
Kentucky. The most interesting provision, however, is one for 
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the completion of the brick church at old San Diego, upon the foun- 


ieg 
dations which have stood waiting so long. There is no doubt that 
the failure to complete this church was, as Mrs. Jackson wrote, a 
daily cross for him to bear; and it is a pathetic thought that his 
dream of its completion was to be realized only after his death. An- 
other of his dreams, never to be realized, was of securing from the 
government of the United States rental for the use of the Mission 
by the troops and damages for its destruction, and with this money 
to restore and rebuild it. 

While collecting materials for Ramona, Mrs. Jackson visited 
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Photo by Stokes.—Copyright applied for. 
FATHER UBacH’'s CHURCH, THE DAY OF HIS FUNERAL 
The low house on the left is the adobe-built house in which he lived 
i many years 


Father Ubach and won his confidence and help by her sympathy with 
the Indians. He figures in her novel as “Father Gaspara,” and is 
the priest who married Ramona to Alessandro. While these char- 
acters are, of course, either imaginary, or, at most, composite, the 
couple from whom they were sketched were really married by Father 
Ubach, and he remembered the circumstances very clearly. On this 
subject he said: 

Do I know who Alessandro and Ramona were? Yes, but those were not 
their real names. I know what their right names were, but I do not care 
to tell. Mrs Jackson suppressed them, because she did not care to subject 
the families to the notoriety that they would be sure to get from the publi 








FATHER UBACH AT THE FUNERAL OF THE BENNINGTON VICTIMS 


Father Ubach is the bearded man at the lower left of illustration. 
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cation of the book. They were native families who lived in the county, and 
I was well acquainted with them. I have never mentioned their names to 
any one, and of.course I won't do so now. 

\ curious error has arisen in connection with the place where 
this marriage occurred. The house usually shown as Ramona’s 
marriage place, and pictures of which are sold with that legend, is 
the Estudillo house, built about 1827—an interesting old house, but 
in no way connected with the story of Ramona. She was married in 
the little chapel shown in the cut. Father Ubach’s testimony on this 
point was emphatic : 

It was not in the long adobe building which everybody points ou tas the 
place—that is the Estudillo place—but it took place in the little church which 
stands not far away, near the old cemetery, where the old mission bells are. 
Why, I would not marry them outside of the church—Catholics know that 
Mrs. Jackson herself says that the wedding took place in the chapel, and | 
cannot imagine why the other building is the one that is usually pointed 
out. 

Mrs, Jackson’s characterization of “Father Gaspara” is good, so 
far as it goes. All who knew him recognize it as just, and Father 
Ubach himself said concerning it: 

You have read Mrs. Jackson’s description of me, have you not? I think 
it is very good, especially where she says that there were but three things 
[I could have been. She saw me when I was not in a particularly pleasant 
mood, and she has described me in that way. A very good description. 

Mrs. Jackson wrote: 

Father Gaspara had been for many years at San Diego. Although not a 
Franciscan, having, indeed, no especial love for the Order, he had been from 
the first deeply impressed by the holy associations of the place. He had a 
nature at once fiery and poetic; there were but three things he could have 
been—a soldier, a a poet, or a priest. Circumstances had made him a priest; 
and the fire and the poetry which would have wielded the sword or kindled 
the verse, had he found himself set either to fight or to sing, had all gathered 
into added force in his priestly vocation. The look of a soldier he had never 
quite lost—neither the look nor the tread; and his flashing dark eyes, heavy 
black hair and beard, and quick elastic step seemed sometimes strangely 
out of harmony with his priest's gown. And it was the sensitive soul of 
the poet in him which had made him withdraw within himself more and 
more, year after year, as he found himself comparatively powerless to do 
anything for the hundreds of Indians that he would fain have seen gathered 
once more, as of old, into the keeping of the Church. He had made frequent 
visits to them in their shifting refuges, following up family after family, 
band after band, that he knew: he had written bootless letter after letter to 
the Government officials of one sort and another, at Washington. He had 
made equally bootless efforts to win some justice, some protection for them, 
from officials nearer home; he had endeavored to stir the Church itself to 
greater efficiency in their behalf. Finally, weary, disheartened, and indignant, 
with that intense, suppressed indignation which the poetic temperament alone 
can feel, he had ceased—had said, “It is of no use. I will speak no word. 
I am done. I can bear no more!” and, settling down into the routine of 
his parochial duties to the littlke Mexican and Irish congregation of his 
charge in San Diego, he had abandoned all effort to do more for the 
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Indians than visit their chief settlements once or twice a year, to administer 
the sacraments. When fresh outrages were brought to his notice, he paced 
his room, plucked fiercely at his black beard, with ejaculations, it is to be 
feared, savoring more of the camp than the altar; but he made no effort 
to do anything. Lighting his pipe, he would sit down on the old bench in 
his tile-paved veranda, and smoke by the hour, gazing out:on the placid 
water of the deserted harbor, brooding, ever brooding, over the wrongs he 
could not redress. 

Mrs. Jackson, however, exaggerates his inactivity. While he un- 
doubtedly had, at times, the moods which she describes, he never 
wholly gave over trying to help the Indians. 

But there was far more in his character than the indignation of 
a devoted priest. He was, by birth and by training, an aristocrat, 
and carried himself proudly erect with all the dignity of a true 
Spanish don. And yet, in his intercourse with others, he was one of 
the humblest of man, modest and disliking publicity. His private 
charities were boundless, and knew no distinctions of race or creed. 
He was himself poor, chiefly because he gave away so much and did 
not choose to take advantage of opportunities to enrich himself. 
Often, when demands were made upon him, he had nothing to give; 
but he gave, nevertheless, even though he had first to borrow. 


Had he been merely the priest and soldier, and lacked a sense of 


humor, he might have broken his heart trying to accomplish the 
impossible; but he had the good sense to know that some things 
cannot be done. He was a man of strong will and a strict disciplina- 
rian. Once his mind was made up, no man held to his convictions 
more firmly. The details of his parish work were seldom delegated 
to others, unless he were incapacitated by illness. The prosperity 
of his parish forms the best testimony to the wisdom with which he 
ruled. 

He took an interest in public affairs and was progressive, influ- 
ential, and public-spirited. In his intercourse with men he was cor- 
dial, sometimes humorous, and always impressive. On the streets 
his military figure, proud bearing, and long beard made him a re- 
markable figure. He had a deep voice, which strangers sometimes 
thought gruff, and he liked to tip-toe up to their loft while his choir 
was practicing, and startle them by joining in with a deep bass 
voice. In his early days in old San Diego, he taught boys Spanish 
and English, according to their needs; and after lessons it was his 
custom to go out on the plaza and play football with his pupils with 
zest. He was much averse to being photographed. Once when the 
ladies of his congregation tried to insist upon his sitting, urging 
that his photograph should be sold for the benefit of their church 
fair, he laughingly asked what they wished him to do with his beard 
before going to the photographer—shave it off, or paint it red? But 
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not even their entreaties could prevail, and the photograph repro- 
duced with this article was taken much against his will during the 
exercises at the burial of the dead from the Bennington disaster, in 
relieving the suffering caused by which he took a leading part. 

His funeral was the largest ever seen in San Diego. Business 
was generally suspended, flags at half-mast, and the most prominent 
citizens and societies vied with visitors in paying heartfelt tributes 
to his memory. Among the incidents of the occasion, none was 
more touching than the presence of hundreds of Indians, who made 
a toilsome journey to pay their tribute. In the church, an Indian 
woman carried an armful of wild flowers up the aisle and arranged 
them around the bases of the magnificent flower pieces; and they 
all wept continually throughout the ceremonies. On the high mesa, 
overlooking the bay and ocean, amidst the pungent odor of wild 
violets, in the cemetery which he himself laid out thirty-three vears 
ago, his body was laid to rest. The priest selected as his successor 
is also a native of Spain. He will find the pioneer work of bridging 
over the gap between the Franciscan missionary and the modern 
parish priest all done. 

San Diego. 








‘“‘AMID THE PUNGENT ODOR OF WILD VIOLETS”’ 


CALIFORNIA WILD OATS 
By M. TINGLE. 
HING of earth, yet seemingly of air! 
A silver wand, thy slim seductive grace, 
With which the winds their mystic symbols trace 
Elusive sprite, agleam (now dark, now fair) 
Athwart the blue—a sheen of fairy lace. 
Coquette of wood and field! In thy embrace 
Full many wiles the straying zephyrs dare. 


The light that slumbers on a summer sea 

Holds not the greater share of subtlety ; 
Nor sheen that lends itself to maiden’s hair 
Gives echo back of that which is most fair, 

But from thy silver banner, wild and free, 
Is flung the magic of a light most rare, 

Los Angeles. 
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THE LAST FLICKER OF THE CANDLE 
By GERTRUDE DIX. 


Is Mt IISITORS had come to the patriarchal household of De 





la Roche. Madame, monumental and obese in black 
garments, who was usually to be seen enthroned on the 
| es ey) veranda, whence for days together she would watch 





the operations of the orange-pickers, was now visible 
merely by glimpses as she did honor to her guests, and the house 
was stirred to its uttermost veranda by hospitable activities. Only 
in the chamber of Monsieur reigned an almost death-like stillness— 
a stillness that seemed enhanced by the decorous bustle without. 

Monsieur was extremely old. There was a legend that he hac 
played the part of a natural leader of men in the revolutionary epoch 
of °48 in the Old World; he was well-known to have been a promi- 
nent figure in the early days of California, in the New. Some said 
he had told a century of years, but only lately the gravest change had 
come over him, and now, more corpse-like than his most constant 
attendant had ever known him, he seemed but the shell of a man. 
He had lain like this ever since a dispute with Madame over the 
dismisal of a certain young orange-picker to whom he had taken a 
eieat fancy, and who had regularly wheeled his chair every morn- 
ing down the long vistas of the orange grove. When ke had heard 
ot this, he had called for Madame, and everyone had stood still to 
listen to the unusual sound of his voice, like a voice fro mthe dead. 
listen to the unusual sound of his voice, like a voice from the dead. 
Then the old servants had sadly shaken their heads. Monsieur, it 
appeared, was no longer capable of a command. His voice, brittle 
and tenuous as the high, scraping notes of a violin, had seemed to 
snap as though a string had broken. Madame, they prophesied, 
would have her way, and the handsome young orange-picker—who, 
some said, was no orange-picker at all, but a lover of Mademoiselle 
Yvonne—would not, in spite of his protests, be reinstated. 

So for three days, as though exhausted by his effort to recapture 
iost authority, Monsieur had lain immobile and almost speechless 
in his long chair. Yvonne, his granddaughter, who would not leave 
him, was pale from confinement, vet hugged her prison, glad of any 
excuse to avoid the visitors—the family of her betrothed. On the 
morning after their arrival she watched them from behind the cur- 
tains, wondering how it had been possible that when she had first 
met them at Pasadena, where she had been staying with Madame, 
she had accepted them all without criticism, and had even passively 
acquiesced when Grandmother, in her good old-fashioned French 
way, the only one of which she had any cognizance, had presented 
her with Mr. Joseph Fernandez as a suitable fiancé. That had been, 
of course, because she had not then seen Mr. Armitage. or had even 
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imagined that anyone like him could exist in a prosaic world, gov- 
erned by a grandmamma. She leaned forward in her low chair, 
forgetting the Garcias, forgetting everything, her fruit-shaped chin 
dropped into the hollow of her hand—seeing the vision of a face— 
the candid, fair face of a young man, high up on a ladder, looking 
down at her from a background of the dark, blowing foliage of the 
orange-trees. Life, thought little Yvonne, was very strange. At 
Pasadena, she had met her fate in the person of Joseph Fernandez. 
At Pasadena, jie had seen her, and not content with mere seeing, 
had followed and found her. She gave a great, deep, youthful sigh. 
Old Maurice, Monsieur’s valet, touched her on the shoulder. 

“Mademoiselle,” he whispered, “Monsieur, the picker of oranges.” 
Yvonne rose, turning to the door that opened on the veranda. He 
was standing there in an attitude that pleaded for admission. She 
crossed the floor with a gesture that implored him not to enter. 
“My grandmother!” she exclaimed. 

“Mademoiselle, she has gone out for a drive. You did not think 
I could go without—without paying my respects to your grand- 
father ?” 

Yvonne was sure now that she had known all along that he had 
not really gone, and there was great satisfaction in the thought. Old 
Maurice had discreetly withdrawn, but the courtyard was full of 
eyes. With a shy pull of his sleeve she drew him hastily into the 
room. 

“You did not think I could go away without seeing you,” Armi- 
tage said. 

Truly he was the strangest of orange-pickers. The texture of his 
skin had the softness of fine breeding. The material of his negligé 
shirt was a flat contradition to the clumsy stiffness of new overalls. 
No wonder Madame had been suspicious, tapping her foot and bit- 
ing her lip as he wheeled Monsieur’s chair out of sight while Yvonne 
had walked demurely beside it. No wonder she had asked her daugh- 


, 


ter, Madame Jeanne, if she did not see? And when that myopic 
lady had stared cow-like, at a loss to grasp her meaning, Madame 
had flown into a passion, declaring that if the child had possessed 
only a mamma to look after her there would have been nothing to 
prevent her from eloping with a scoundrel of an orange-picker. And 
now, had she but known it, he was holding her granddaughter’s 
hand and looking into her eyes. 

“Why are you so pale?” he asked, 

“We have not been out since you went away. It upset grand- 
father very much. He must not see you. It is better that he should 


forget.” 





“But if he wished me to stay—and you—” 


“Oh, it is not what we wish, Mr. Armitage. Everything in this 
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house is what my grandmother wills.” She drew her hand from 
his, trying to remember what it was her duty to remember. “She 
will come back very soon. You must go, Mr. Armitage.” 

“Is it for his sake you tell me to go?” 

“No, for both our sakes it must be good-bye. It is adieu for al- 
ways, Mr. Armitage.” 

“No, no, Yvonne; you do not mean that. It is impossible. Look 
at me, Yvonne, look at me.” 

She dared not look at him; instead she turned toward the uncon- 
scious figure of her grandfather. 

“You have seen our visitors,” she said, pressing her hands tightly 
together. “She has sent for them. She put it into his head to want 
to see me married. It might be at any time.” 

“He can see you married, Vvonne. Any moment. <Any hour. 
See! When Madame dismissed me I went for these.” He drew 
out of his pocket a long envelope. “This is a marriage license. And 


these’’—he opened a case and showed her two rings lying side by 





side—‘‘are for you, too.” 

One of the rings was of plain gold; the other of strange design— 
two little hearts of agate surmounted by a crown of rubies. 

“Take this now,” he said, holding it out to her. “I went to my 
mother. I asked her to give it to me for my wife.” 

“Ah, but how can I?” asked Yvonne, lifting her sad, young eyes 
to his. “I cannot desert him, and if I defy grandmother- 

Even in his impatience, Armitage was forced to realize the diffi- 
culties that beset them. He, too, turned toward the infinitely weary 
face upon the pillows, and to him, as to the granddaughter, it seemed 
a sacrilege that any breach of passion or dispute should break upon 
the hallowed quiet that surrounded it. 

“But if it were not for him, Yvonne,” he said, still holding out 
the ring, “you would not hesitate.” 

Without, the fresh wind was calling; a thousand golden globes 
swayed and danced like flames on the dark massy branches. Yvonne's 
eves filled with tears. “I would go with you to the world’s end.” 

“Then take the ring. Wear it tonight when you sleep, and to- 
morrow I will see you again.” 

For a moment she let it lie in the palm of her hand before she 
slipped it into a place of safety in her bosom. “But if anything 
should happen before tonight—if I cannot see you ever again—I 
will bury it under the cactus plant before the front door.” 

“But remember always, Yvonne, this is America—not France 
a hundred years ago.” 

Again she looked silently at her grandfather, and he understood 
that where Madame lived and moved, France and a hundred years 


ago had more reality than any modern world. 
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“Your grandfather liked me,” he said. “If he could only have 
helped us.” 

“A year ago he would have been able,” said Yvonne. ‘He was so 
much stronger then.” 

Involuntarily they drew nearer to the reclining chair. The aged 
ivory face, still beautiful in its proportions, but scored with innu- 
merable fine wrinkles, was like an ancient palimpsest of forgotten 
histories. As they gazed, the sunken lids slowly lifted. _ 

“Who is there?” asked De la Roche, in his far-away whisper. 

“Tt is the orange-picker, grandfather, who wheels your chair. He 
wanted to see you.” 

Anxiously they looked for some sign of recognition, but the eyes 
were without expression till the lids again fell over them. 

“You see,” said the girl, “it is hopeless.” 

“Try once more,” pleaded Armitage. 

She laid her hand on the attenuated fingers on the arms of the 
chair. Her soft hair touched the gray fringe beneath the skull-cap, 
as she bent almost to his ear. 

“Grandfather—your orange-picker—the one we both like so, has 
come back. Dear grandfather. look up; we want to speak to you.” 

Again they hung upon the quiver of an eyelid, but there was no 
response. Monsieur dozed again, and in her distress Yvonne did 
not see that he had passed out of the unnatural torpor in which he 
had been lying, into a peaceful, child-like sleep. A sound outside 
startled them both. “Go! Go!” whispered the girl in terror. “My 
grandmother !”’ 

But there was no time for Armitage to escape without being seen 
in ignominious flight, so he turned calmly, with words of farewell to 
Monsieur De la Roche on his lips, as the huge, black bulk of Mad- 
ame filled the doorway. She paused there, astonished at seeing him, 
panting slightly for breath, and folding her fat hands beneath her 
bosom whence flowed the voluminous fan-like folds of her draperies. 

“You here!” she exclaimed in her thick voice, which was none the 
less impressive for a slightly asthmastic wheeze. “}’ou in my house!” 

Armitage had been inclined once to smile at the idea of the Gallic 
status of the Grandmother, but this ponderous old woman was more 
awe-inspiring than the most gaunt and hideous witch ever imagined. 
A concentrated black magic seemed to emanate from her like a 
tangible essence, and though he tried to think of her as nothing more 
than a tiresome, meddlesome old woman, he could not but feel the 
power of her extraordinary magetism. His airy explanation that he 
was merely paying his respects to Monsieur sounded fatuous and in- 
sufficient. Before he knew it, he was leaving the house, feeling very 
much like a small boy who has been caught in some delinquency and 
menaced with a whipping. The faces of the Mexican orange-pickers, 
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before so friendly, glared at him as he passed, all faint reflections in 
their malice of the face of the old woman who had little Yvonne in 
her clutches. “God help us!” said Armitage. It seemed as though 
he were hopelessly enmeshed in some tangle of the Middle Ages. 
His heart was sore at the thought of his love, overwhelmed with vile 
reproaches. 

But in Monsieur’s room, Madame did not say a word. To all ap- 
pearances the visit of Armitage might have been a matter of com- 
plete indifference to her. She ordered Maurice, who had instantly 
reappeared on her entrance, to place her chair and footstool at Mon- 
sieur’s side, made him fetch some skeins of wool from her basket, and 
told Yvonne that she wished her to help her wind it. She could 
scarcely have devised a more subtle form of torture, or symbolized 
her power more absolutely. As Yvonne knelt before her, holding the 
wool, her face grew red and white against her will under the search- 
ing glare of the terrible black eyes that seemed to read her very 
soul, and she felt like a prisoner at the bar against whom some one 
is reading an indictment, awful and siient. ‘We are all her slaves, 
her pawns,” thought the girl, “grandfather, mamma, myself, the Fer- 
nandezes—we are all her pieces collected together for the game.” 
As the manacles of wool grew smaller, were transformed into balls 
and disposed of, she felt as though every vestige of her freedom, 
her very right to live and breathe were being drawn away from her, 
like the yarn Madame was going to fashion into any shape she chose. 

Suddenly Monsieur De la Roche awoke and called for Yvonne in 
a stronger voice than had been heard from him for a long time. 
Madame made a motion to her to stay still, and herself bent toward 
him. 

“What is it, Henri?” she asked. 

“Ah, Louise,” said Monsieur, “I am very glad you sent for him.” 

Again that scoundrel of an orange-picker! Madame’s dark brows 
came together in a frown like the meeting of two thunder-clouds. 

“T have sent for Yvonne's betrothed, as you desired, Henri.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Monsieur, “I have seen him. He was here 
with Yvonne, and Yvonne would not go out with him till I could go 
too. And he gave her a ring, and they were both sad. I think it is 





about their marriage. They wanted to tell me something—but I was 
so tired then I could not listen. Well, I wish them to be married. 
Only he must not take her away.” 

During this speech Madame had been studying her chess-board 
as it were, and the game was growing clear to her. “Joseph will not 
take Yvonne from you,” she observed. “Any other man would take 
her, but not Joseph.” 

Monsieur looked a little perplexed. “Joseph! Joseph!” he said. 
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“Yes. Did I not tell you how I had brought about Yvonne's be- 
trothal at Pasadena to Joseph Fernandez?” 

“Fernandez!” exclaimed Monsieur. “Not Fernandez! The 
orange-picker is no Mexican.” 

“Certainly not!” returned Madame emphatically. “On the con- 
trary Joseph is of excellent family. A most eligible man, well-to-do, 
and a model son to his mother.” 

“And it was he who was in the room today—who gave Yvonne a 
ring?” 

Yvonne had taken a skein of wool and having thrown it over the 
back of a chair was winding it fast. Now the ball dropped to the 
floor and rolled to the feet of Madame. 

“Could our Yvonne take a ring from any man but her betrothed, 
Henri?” asked the old woman, with her hard smile. 

“And he will not want Yvonne to go away, but stay himself and 
wheel my chair?” asked Monsieur. 

“Assuredly. If you wish, they shall be married this afternoon. 
Do not tangle that wool, Yvonne. Then Joseph can wheel you out 
tomorrow. I am sure he will be delighted.” 

Monsieur softly rubbed his old hands. “Good, very good,” he 
murmured. “We will not put it off any longer, for Yvonne has been 
sad and pale of late, and when we are all there—out there under the 
orange-trees—she looks quite different. I have seen her cheek grow 
red—red as when she was quite a little one and used to ride upon my 
kne. She laughs too, sometimes, so that it makes delight to hear 
her. Yes, I should die happy if she were safely married. Let the 


marriage take place at once. Is she there?” 
Madame drew a deep breath. The game was exciting and very 
hazardous. “Yes, Henri,” she said, “she is coming to you.” 


Even as she spoke she looked somewhat anxiously at Yvonne who 
had already turned to her grandfather. But the girl was no hysteri- 
cal fool. Under some circumstances, she was to be trusted to be 
Madame’s ideal of a young woman, and to think of herself last of all. 
Even now she met her eyes with a pride that spoke well of her race, 
and smiled as she bent over her grandfather with lips that quivered 
at the corners. 

“You are pale, my little one,” said the old man tenderly, “but now 
you must be happy, for everything is arranged. I shall doze a little, 
and then I shall be ready.” 

As he spoke, he closed his eyes and fell asleep. Like a statue, 
Yvonne sat by his side blankly watching him. By-and-by some one 
touched her on the arm, telling her to come, as it was lunch time. 
She followed her mother half across the hall in a dazed way; then 
stopped, rebellious, and turned to the stairs. As she did so, even the 
eyes of Madame Jeanne saw that it would not be convenable for her 
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to appear at table till she had rested and made herself presentable. 
She took her some food oi a tray, fussed about among her dresses, 
and, when she showed no sign of interest, laid a wet, scented hand- 
kerchief upon her forehead. Then the daughter rose on her pillow 
and bade her mother leave her alone in such a strange tone that the 
timid Madame Jeanne was frightened, and hurried away, shutting the 
door softly behind her. 

Yvonne lay there, with senses preternaturally acute, knowing 
everything that was happening in the house. Her grandfather was 
asleep and preparations were being pushed forward so that all things 
might be in readiness when he awoke. The drawing-room was be- 
ing arranged for a ceremony. She heard the heavy feet of the gar- 
dener tramping in with pot-plants from the conservatory. Scraps 
of conversation floated in to her from the verandas—delight over 
floral decorations, tragic exclamations about a dress of one of the 
Misses Fernandez, which a perfidious dress-maker had skimped hor- 
ribly in the waist. Madame Fernandez waddled into the next room 
for a siesta. Waking after some ten minutes, she seated herself out- 
side Yvonne's window and poured into the sympathetic ears of Mad- 
ame Jeaine all the details of the distinguished connections of her 
very distinguished family, till she trundled off in a hurry to make 
sure dear Joseph’s servant had put out his clothes in perfect order. 
Then it was that Madame Jeanne reappeared to urge apologetically 
that Yvonne must dress. Yvonne rose obediently. As she slipped 
off her gowrr, she put her hand into her bosom for the ring of the 
twin hearts, and then, in a desperate hope, she hid it there again— 
“till tonight, at least,” she thought, “till tonight!” 

For two hours—for three—all the house waited till Monsieur 
should awake. When he at last unclosed his eyes, there was no need 
for Madame to remind him twice that the marriage could take place 
as soon as he was ready to be wheeled into the drawing-room. The 
old man remembered all about it and appeared to have more vitality 
than he had shown for months, and, as she left him with old Maurice 
to make his toilet, Madame was almost alarmed. With Monsieur a 
passive agent there would be no difficulty to the finish of her game, 
and she might mate her little white queen in a single move. But with 
Monsieur capable of an active interest in the proceedings—ah, there 
was danger. At times even the deaf will hear, the blind will see. 
More dismayed than she cared to admit even to herself, she went into 
the drawing-room and had the window-curtains so adjusted that 
only a dim light should penetrate the wedding-chamber. Half re- 
lieved with the thought that Henri would be quite worn out by the 
time he had finished dressing, she smilingly received her pet priest 
and confessor, Father Russell, from the Mission, on his arrival a few 


minutes later. 
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Yvonne had been bidden, through her mother, to stay in her own 
room till she was seat for, but when Monsieur called her loudly she 
heard and ran down to him. Grandfather was singularly changed. 
His sleep seemed to have been magical, and as she entered he nodded 
to her smilingly over a glass of golden wine he raised with his own 
fingers to his lips. For one moment she felt almost frightened; the 
next, her heart beat again with a faint, secret hope. He bade her 
drink also, telling her the wine would do her good, and as he touched 
glasses merrily with Maurice, the old valet whispered tremulously 
that master was like himself again. Would Mademoiselle be so good 
as to find the coat of Monsieur? He was bent on wearing the coat. 
Yvonne knew well the whereabouts of the treasured garment. Kneel- 
ing before the old bureau, she opened a drawer full of the mementoes 
of a life-time. On top of everything lay a sketch in oils—the hideous 
pictures of a grisly and severed head which she had lifted out a hun- 
dred times, always with a little shudder, to get at other things be- 
neath it. But now, in spite of her haste, the thing arrested her, and 
she stared at it trying to recall where she had seen the face before, 
till old Maurice came, touching her on the shoulder. 

“Mademoiselle, the coat.”’ 

She found the coat, replaced the picture, and shut the drawer; 
but she still remembered the features. She still sought vainly to re- 
call some likeness they suggested to her, as Maurice helped Mon- 
sieur to don the half-century-old uniform of a French officer. Sud- 
denly she was aware that Madame Jeanne had come softly in, and 
standing a little in the rear of them all, had shaken a white powder 
into one of the champagne glasses. 

“He is terribly feverish and excited,” she said. “It is a bad symp- 
tom. Mamma is quite alarmed. This is to soothe him. Give it him 
in a little wine” 

She turned to go, and Yvonne, still with a vision of that picture of 
the bandit’s head before her, took the glass, and in a strange excite- 
ment emptied the white powder on the floor and put her foot on it, 
grinding it into the carpet. Ghostly but gay in his completed toilet, 
with orders and decorations on his breast, Monsieur declared that he 
was ready. Together they lifted him into his wheelchair and tucked 
the buffalo robe about his feet. He regarded the sleeve of his coat, 
on which there was a whitish stain. 

“You remember how it got discolored like this!’ he said to Mau- 
rice. “But we won’t tell her. We won't tell her—not at a wedding.” 

Old Maurice opened the door and wheeled the chair into the pas- 
sage, and Yvonne’s heart beat with the realization that the eleventh 
hour had come. For one wild moment she thought of an appeal to 
her grandfather, but again a rapid change had taken place in him 
and he lay with closed eyes as though the movement were almost too 
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much for him. She hung back, hesitating on the fateful threshold. 
When she found courage to enter, no one but Madame was in the 
room and the chair was being brought to a standstill. Madame 
heaved an asthmatic sigh and frowned. Excess of vitality on Mon- 
sieur’s part no longer troubled her. This time she found herself 
mocked, as it were, by his bland and child-like repose, for during the 
short journey he had again fallen fast asleep. 

But already the guests had been sent for, and as they filed in the 
air seemed loud with scent and the rustling of much silk. The room 
was filled with a strange penumbra, a semi-darkness shot across with 
bars of the afternoon sunshine which Madame had rightly calculated 
to be more confusing to the eye and at the same time less funereal than 
twilight. Madame pushed Yvonne into one of these rays, a little in 
advance of her grandfather’s chair, and as she stood there the kisses 
of the Fernandez women saluting her on the cheek resounded in the 
quiet. Joseph Fernandez came last, respectfully enclosing her cold 
bare hand in his gloves of lemon kid and bending to press a chaste 
salute upon it. Yvonne trembled ; for a moment everything seemed to 
swim about her and she could scarcely stand upright; then she re- 
covered herself as FatherRussell inquired for her health, and the 
notary public, called in to witness the signing of a deed, followed in 
his wake. When they had passed her, she could seat herself in a chair 
at her grandfather’s side, and she drew a breath of relief for respite 
as she saw that he still slept. Madame watched him through half- 
closed eyes, with some anxiety in the flapping of her big black fan. 
Had she miscalculated the strength of that sedative? She had meant 
him to be dull and manageable—that was all. 

The guests sat in a semi-circle, facing the chairs of Monsieur de la 
Roche, Madame and Yvonne. At one end of it Madame Jeanne was 
apologizing in low tones for the simplicity of her daughter’s dress, 
as the dear child could scarcely be brought to think of anything save 
her grandfather since his last illness. Madame Fernandez smiled 
approval at all the world, over a broad, black-satin bosom, hard and 
glittering with jet ornamentation. Father Russell, on her right, al- 
ternately addressed some remark to her or to one of the young la- 
dies adorning the chairs on his other side. The semi-darkness in 
which they sat gave little chance to their gorgeous attire to proclaim 
itself, and they had the humpy, discontented air of puppets on a shelf. 
Beyond the notary sat their brother—last but not least. When he 
had first come to the house Yvonne had greeted him gently and 
pressed into his hand a note—a letter folded into tiny space—im- 
ploring him to break the engagement. The next time she had seen 
him she had known from his face that he would have no mercy, and 
now as she sat in the subdued, rustling quiet, she once or twice found 
herself trying to pierce the gloom surrounding him, with a vague 
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wonder whether it was the cruelty she felt to be in his heart which 
made his face seem a reduplication of the dead face in her grand- 
father’s bureau. And she longed to see him clearly—just one moment 
to see him clearly. 

The stillness grew oppressive. It was as though the assembled 
company had met in the presence of a corpse, and they were visibly 
depressed by the rigid repose of a figure which to most of them had 
never been a thing other than they saw it. In truth, grandfather’s 
sleep was of an inhospitable length, but suddenly his eyes opened ; 
one of his hands, incredibly diaphanous, fluttered feebly to his brow, 
as though on waking he sought to remember something, and every- 
one sat upright with a tense breath and a start. Old Maurice leaned 
over the back of Monsieur’s chair—the only person of whom he ap- 
peared to be cognizant. 

“Eh, what was that we were saying, Maurice?” said the old man, 
taking up the thread of a reminiscence, ““What was it? Ah, about my 
coat. That stain on the sleeve.” He raised a cuff and looked at it 
critically. “They took it out at the cleaner’s, but it left a mark.” 
Everyone listened intently and his voice resounded through the 
room. “It was when I went out on that man-hunt, you remember— 
when Jack Hayes had sworn we would never rest till we had put an 
end to the worst curse this State had ever seen, and—” 

But Madame tapped Monsieur on the shoulder and stopped him 
with a long, unctuous whisper. 

“Most interesting!’ exclaimed Father Russell, filling an awkward 
pause. “Colonel Jack Hayes, of course, of such great renown in 
the Mexican War. If our old friend could only have written his per- 
sonal memories of the Golden State, we should have been the richer 
for so much vivid history.” 

Madame Fernandez, to whom the remark had been primarily ad- 
dressed, murmured something in response without enthusiasm for 
history. It almost seemed as if this vague mention of the great Cali- 
fornian bandit of the ’60’s had discomfited every member of her 
family, and she had recourse to her smelling bottle, muttering some- 
thing about the closeness of the room. 

“They are all anxious to know you, Henri!” said Madame aloud, 
her black eyes turned full upon her husband. “The Fernandez—” 

“Fernandez!” exclaimed Monsieur in painfully high-pitched tones. 
“Not Mexicans, I hope, Louise. You know I don’t like Mexicans.” 

“Certainly not, Henri. They are the excellent family of our little 
Yvonne's betrothed.” Madame Fernandez recovered from her faint- 
ness, waved her fan with angry protest against this slur upon a noble 
race. “You know you wished that the dear children should be mar- 
ried.” 

“Where is Yvonne?” asked Monsieur, more alive to the gravity 
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of the occasion. “And where is he?” He lifted himself with unex- 
pected vigor among his pillows. “It is too dark. I do not see him.” 

Almost the final move of the game had come and Madame trem- 
bled for her last stake. “Your sight isn’t what it used to be, Henri,” 
she said. “Don’t be disappointed if he doesn’t look as you expect.” 

At her signal, Joseph Fernandez rose among the shadows, and, fol- 
lowing the direction of Yvonne’s fascinated eyes, Monsieur looked 
eagerly for the orange-picker. Joseph Fernandez came forward to 
the light, and Grandfather, upright now, both his hands gripping his 
chair-arms, was staring with the strangest intensity at the suave, dark 
head of Joseph, swimming in a level shaft of sunlight—decapitated as 
it were from the surrounding gloom. Monsieur emitted a low cry. 
“Yvonne! What is that?” 

Garcia hesitated. At the look of wild perplexity, passing into wide- 
eyed horror, on the face of Yvonne, he put up a deprecating, yellow- 
gloved hand to his chin. He glanced from her to Monsieur, and 
his brow darkened in an ugly frown. It was as though a mask had 
dropped from him. Yvonne uttered a suppressed exclamation, and 
her grandfather, raising himself higher by a mighty effort, as though 
to face an ancient enemy, cried out in tones that echoed through the 
house. 

“Joaquin Murietta! Joaquin Murietta!” 

That voice, calling the name of the desperado—the name that had 
been the synonym for ruthless and fiendish cruelty throughout all 
California—that voice so unexpected in its force and volume was one 
to penetrate to the souls of all who heard it and to rend all veils of 
deceit like a lightning flash. The Fernandez family, who had as- 
sumed indifference, the priest and the notary whom courtesy had re- 
strained, all turned now at the bidding of the long, accusing finger. 
But even as they did so Joseph retired into the background with a 
sickly grin, and they saw only the level shaft of the sunbeam, intense 
and golden from the sinking sun. Madame was the only one who 
had not risen, and she had scorn for the Fernandez women, who 
were white as women need never be who have no skeleton in their 
cupboard ; and scorn for Madame Jeanne, who was pathetically beg- 
ging everyone not to mind what her poor father said. Madame be- 
gan to explain that this was a folly—an absurdity Monsieur himself 
would be the first to regret, and then Monsieur’s voice rang out, 
drowning her own, with a flash of his old imperious will. 

“Louise,” he cried, “I saw. Wait, all of you!” 

Every movement of confusion in the room was instantly arrested, 
and the old servants, crowding the veranda, nodded at one another, 
hearing again the voice of the master. 
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“It is no folly, no absurdity! Listen all before you go! You of 
the tribe of Fernandez ,you can make sure I am not mad or foolish. 
I do not suppose that man there was Joaquin Murietta, who is dead 
forty years ago. No. But I saw the face of one who is his kin and 
is his very image. Does he know nothing that he dares to come to my 
house! Does he not know it was I who, when my friend Durand was 
killed in the defence of his sluice-boxes, swore that Murietta should 
die? Then let him know that it was I who sought out Jack Hayes; 
I who helped to enroll the band of men who went under his leader- 
ship to ferret him out and hunt him down. And let him know that 
it was I who fired the shot that ended him—I who brought his head 
to San Francisco where they hung it in a shop window in Kearney 
Street for the crowds to see and gaze at. That is enough. Let them 
begone. Draw back the curtain, Maurice. Let me see clearly for 
myself.” 

Joseph had gone. Yvonne saw that and leaned back in her chair, 
faint with a great revulsion and indescribable relief. Madame Fer- 
nandez, weeping hysterically, was borne out by her daughters. Ma- 
dame Jeanne was following her, still bent upon apologies. The no- 
tary was lighting a cigar on the veranda. Only Father Russell, like 
the man of the world he was, stood his ground, and with a glance at 
Madame—sphinx-like and expressionless at Monsieur’s side—won- 
dered what were the thoughts of that acute diplomatist. After a min- 
ute he decided that the best thing he could do to preserve his repu- 
tation for complete savoir faire was to take a glass of the very excel- 
lent champagne (he knew the brand) which Maurice had just brought 
in for his master. Monsieur was certainly very exhausted, though per- 
fectly composed, and, passing close to his chair, Father Russell lifted 
a glass of wine from the tray and carried it to Yvonne. 

“Drink this, my dear young lady,” he said kindly, with the reflec- 
tion that he was glad he had not been obliged to marry her to the 
Mexican. 

Monsieur turned at the sound of his voice. “I thought,” he said, 
“that our littke Yvonne here was to have been married. Yvonne, 
where is our orange-picker ?” 

Madame rose from her chair. “Yvonne, come with me,” she said. 

Yvonne rose also. She finished the wine and the priest took her 
glass. ‘No, grandmother,” she said. “Grandfather, we can find 
him.” 

She drew a ring from her bosom and smiled at the old woman as 
she drew it on her finger. Madame opened her lips as though to 
speak, and uttered a strange, inarticulate sound which would have 
been ridiculous had it not had a pathos in it. True to his reputation, 
Father Russell went to her, made her a bow, offered her his arm, 
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and, with the authority of the Church to aid him, escorted her gal- 
iantly from the room. 

“Monsieur the orange-picker is at the house of my son John,” said 
old Maurice, as he returned. “Does Monsieur desire that I should 
send for him?” 

So it seemed there was to be a wedding after all. 

While the old man dozed, while the young girl turned the ring upon 
her finger, Father Russell, well satisfied, drew back the curtains, let- 
ting in the soft light of sunset, and dissipating with a breath of outer 
air the stale smell of scent. Soon, as though good news had flown at 
an incredible pace, he saw Monsieur the picker of oranges—an ex- 
ceedingly cultured specimen of an orange-picker—hastening to the 
French window at which he was standing. Father Russell beckoned 
to the messenger, who came panting after him, to serve as a second 
witness. In less than five minutes, with everything in order, license 
and ring complete, he was reading the marriage office in the gathering 
twilight, while Monsieur smiled tranquilly from his chair. The swift 
darkness had nearly fallen as he closed his breviary. Almost before 
the last words of the benediction had left his lips, Yvonne had risen 
and hastened to her grandfather’s side. The priest looked up. At 
something in the attitude of Maurice, at a change that had fallen on 
the face upon the pillows, he uttered a startled invocation to his 
saints. His prayers had been for two faring forth together upon a 
journey; now he began other and different petitions for one who 
must go a still longer journey, quite alone. The hands of Monsieur 
fluttered faintly in the air seeking the hands of Yvonne and his 
orange-picker, and, as he touched Life in them, he smiled. 

“Asperge me, Domine,” and “Misereatur vestri omnipotens Deus,” 
rolled forth in musical Latin from the lips of the priest, but beneath it 
all Yvonne heard a whisper full of great content, “I am going out— 
I am going out with you, my children—under the orange trees.” 

Weimar, Piacer County, Cal. 





YOUTH IN SPRING 
By NEETA MARQUIS. 
O# the pain of the passing of blossom-time! 
Oh, the aching wish that the hour swing slow, 
When the peach-blush pales on the orchard’s cheek 
And a thaw begins of the plum-tree snow! 


It is little we reck that a time of fruit 

Will follow the flower—that the ardored sun 
Will claim fulfillment, in season due, 

Of the fragrant promise the Spring has won. 


Our blind hearts cling to the blossom-time, 
Nor welcome the Summer of ripened truth. 
Oh, the parting with beauty in bud and bloom— 
How it sharpens the pain of passing youth! 
Los Angeles. 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER II. 

HE MORNING dawned so fresh that no boy of seven- 
teen could remember to be sad. It was happiness 
enough to be alive, to breathe the mountain air spicy 
with the lingering fragrance of the dewy night, and 
to feel the strength and vigor of the young animal re- 

joicing in movement. José sang as he brought water from the 

spring—a silly child’s song learned in school, but the words mattered 
little. His voice filled the little cafion, echoing and swelling almost 
like a man’s voice. Soon he should be a man. Of what use was he 
to be in the world? What sort of men did they fashion at Carlisle? 

He thrust the thought from him, for in fancy he saw the figure 
of Francesco, the educated Indian, who wore a military uniform 
and rode about on a gray horse, his only possession, smiling in 
the effort to preserve his dignity, though his chest was hollow 
and his eyes were glazed, and he was racked with the cough that 
was to be his death. José, in his youthful strength, had often 
pitied Francesco. Did bending over the white man’s books in 
the great school-prisons lead to this end? 

Rebellion seethed within him, and his song died unfinished. 
The gray world of fog lay outspread in the level spaces where 
the mountains dropped to the plain. Soon the sun would leap 
from behind the shoulder of the hill, and then farewell to dewy 
shadows. José plunged down the trail, hoping to prolong the 
sunrise as he had often done in sport by placing one gray cliff 
after another between him and that wondrous ball of light and 
heat. But today his race with the sun had lost something of its 
accustomed zest. He walked in the cool valley while peak after 
peak caught the sunlight; but all was open day, radiant, glaring 
heat, before he reached the school-house and began his task in 
the garden. 

Miss Allen did not come as usual to door or window to smile 
a greeting to her pupil. The boy remembered that he was in 
disgrace and his heart grew heavy. Time dragged. After an 
hour’s work, bending over the stubborn weeds and hoeing the 
ungrateful soil, he grew conscious that his breakfast had been 
light, and that the heat was great. 

He caught the breeze as he faced the west, and stood so for a 
few moments resting, until something at a distance attracted his 
notice—something strange indeed. 
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A raven was flying above the highway, as if following its 
course; and this in itself was unusual, for never before had he 
seen a raven in this neighborhood. But most remarkable was 
the manner of its flight. Every now and then it would swoop 
down and out of sight, then up into the air and away, then down 
once more, but always in the centre of the road. 

José stood at attention. Here was a problem which chal- 
lenged his wit for solution. Nature was the book which he had 
earliest learned to read. He knew all'the lore of mountain and 
meadow, swamp and brooklet, the habits of their denizens of 
plants and animals, though he could not name his teacher. In- 
herited instincts, the conversation of his elders, the thousand 
daily impressions made by eye and ear on a retentive brain, had 
given him a store of the learning which is not taught in books. 

“The raven is following something which is moving along the 
road,” he thought. “No snake would travel for such a distance 
in the middle of the dusty highway; nor would a rabbit, or a 
horned toad, or a lizard. It is a marvel like that of the speaking 
rock. I must see with my own eyes what it is.” 

He flung down the hoe, unfastened the gate and ran out, leav- 
ing it open behind him. The delay of an instant might cost him 
the loss of the sight which he anticipated not from any impulse 
of idle curiosity, but from the same motive which urges the as- 
tronomer to the observation of a new comet, and the mathe- 
matician to the solution of a new equation—each one an expert 
challenged in his specialty by something hitherto unknown. 
José was an expert in the observation of the visible world, al- 
though the white man might call him a dunce. 

3efore he reached the turn in the road, the raven, taking its 
last flight downward, had swooped upon a round black object, 
then soared aloft and this time away, frightened equally by the 
boy’s approach and that of an aged Indian, who, coming from 
the opposite direction, was now kneeling in the dust at the very 
point where the raven had alighted, holding in his trembling 
hands the object which the bird had been following. 

José, astounded by the discovery, found this to be a round 
stone bowl, such as he had seen in a corner of his great-uncle’s 
house among a pile of unused objects of a forgotten past. 

“It is a Tam-yish,” said the old man, as reverently as one 
might announce the apparition of a saint. “It was rolling along 
the road and the raven was following it. I saw it from my hut 
on the hill, and I came down the path as fast as I used to run 
seventy years ago. I am shaking now like a leaf on the cotton- 
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“I saw it, too,” said José. “The raven began to swoop down 
on it no further back than the spring yonder near the school- 
house; but it appeared to go faster than it did in reality, for he 
flew almost in a circle, and when he came down it was only a 
yard or so beyond where he had first alighted.” 

“They cannot run very fast,” said the old man softly, turning 
the stone bowl over in his hands as he still knelt holding it. 

“I did not know that they could run at all,” remarked José. 

“Look back down the road and trace its trail. See how far it 
goes. You have marred it by your running, but there it is. 
Do you see?” 

“IT saw that as I came along,’ 
it was the track of a rattlesnake.” 

“Look closer. Did you ever see a snake track as broad as that ?” 
that?” 

“Never.” 

The old man placed the stone bowl carefully upon the ground, 
and turning it upon its side made it repeat the rolling spiral mo- 
tion which had traced the uneven serpentine track. 

“Do you see?” he inquired. 

“T see,” José replied. 

The old man rose, and, bearing the Tamyish as if it were a 
holy thing, he began to ascend the narrow, rugged path which led 
up the slope. José followed as if fascinated. 

“Why do you take the bowl?” he asked. 

“Because it was coming to me.” 

“And why will it not continue to run by itself?” 

“Because you followed it and saw it.” 

“And why should I stop it?” 

The old man smiled, but it was as if he had frowned, for José 
felt the reproof expressed in some undefinable way before he 
answered: “Youths should not catechize their elders. But pos- 
sibly it was because you go to the white man’s school, and learn 
only such things as he teaches.” They had spoken in Spanish, 
now the old man concluded in Indian. “You are a good boy. 
I have often noticed you and wished that you were my son, or 
that you had been my son in the old days when the past was 
still the present. You could learn. You are very quick to learn. 
You have the seeing eye. What other boy in the white man’s 
school could have almost caught the Tamyish in his walk along 
the road? In the old days you might have been taught to become 
a great hechicero. It is a different world now. All the past is 
gone.” He sighed and braced his feeble form upon his staff to 
resume the difficult path. 


replied the boy; “but I thought 
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“But the stone bow! still walks and the rock talks,” said José; 
and in answer to the old man’s questions, he related the occur- 
rence of the previous day. 

Ramon—so the old man was called—took the boy by the arm 
and drew him gently towards him, gazing intently at the eager, 
upturned face. 

“There is something in this, a wonderful power,” he said, solemnly- 
I have dreamed sometimes that the past could be made to live again. 
Who knows but you may be raised up for this end? A council shall 
he held tonight, and tomorrow I will talk to you. Come to my house 
at dawn.” 

“T will come,” said José. He felt a strange elation. It was as if 
he were coming into an inheritance which had always been destined 
for him. Some deep instinctive feeling made him understand intui- 
tively the old man’s ideas. 

Being dismissed by a parting gesture, he stood in the shadow of a 
gigantic rock and watched old Ramon until he had laboriously clamb- 
ered to the ledge of barren soil where his brush hut was perched 
overlooking the highway. Then the boy turned and made his way 
downward much faster than he had come. He remembered his un- 
finished task and the unguarded gate. 

Half way down the slope he met Susanna Cuevish, the bright-eyed 
young girl who could recite the multiplication table. 

“T came to find you,” she panted, breathless from her run. “Do 
not go back to the school-house. The Inspector is there. The cow 
is in the garden trampling the corn, and he is angry with you again 
because you left the gate down. Instead of next week, he will take 
you today to the East. He is going now to your house. I heard 
what they said, but they did not know it; and I walked till I was 
beyond the house, then I ran faster than the horse. There, he is 
coming. You can hear the wheels.” 

The two, fearing almost to breathe, crouched in the shadow of the 
great rock, peering out only when the noise of the wagon, diminishing 
momently, assured them that the enemy was out of sight. 

“Susanna,” said José, “I shall never forget the good that you have 
done me.” 

“You will not go with the white man to the East?” 

“T would die first,” replied the boy with decision. “Look you! 
They will seek for me, but they shall not find me. I will hide for 
a month. Perhaps by that time they will be tired and will leave me 
in peace; but let it be for a month or a year, I can manage so that 
their searching will be in vain.” 

“But where can you hide? and what will you have to eat?” asked 
the practical Susanna. 
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“Do you know the pine tree at Ma-lah-va which grows out of the 
rock ?” he asked. 

Susanna nodded. 

“Behind the pine tree there is a cave under the rock. No one 
knows of it but myself, for I found it when following a fox. It is 
narrow at the entrance, but within it is wide and dry, though dark 
and gloomy enough. That shall be my house. As for food, I will 
manage some way.” 

“TI might bring you half my supper,” suggested Susanna. 

“If I were starving, I might take it from you,” he replied. “From 
Ma-lah-va a stone might be thrown almost on top of your house ; and 
you could hear a coyote who howled under the pine tree. Look, 
Susanna. When a coyote howls three times just at sunset, then bring 
him a bite; for he will be very hungry.” 

They laughed together. 

“But how will you reach Ma-lah-va without being seen by some 
one in the broad sunshine? In half an hour that man will have 
all the people searching for you.” 

“How far would any one run to please him?” 

“Some would do more than that for the money he will give,” she 
suggested. 

“T will go to Ramon’s house now,” said José. “He will hide me till 
the night comes. Goodbye, Susanna. You are a very good girl.” 

“Goodbye, José.” 

So they parted. 

Mr. McLean was short and stout, and the climb from the highway 
up the narrow trail, cut as a spiral in the mountain-side to the house 
of José’s mother, did not lessen the irritability of his mood; but, 
determined to betray no feeling henceforth where this troublesome 
young Indian was concerned, he followed Miss Allen in silence till 
they both stood before the door. 

Dolores was seated at the threshold, busy with her basket work, 
while her youngest grandchild, a toddling baby, clung about her 
knees. The little one screamed in terror, as, looking over its shoulder 
with wide-open eyes, it beheld the bearded white man. 

“Where is José, Dolores?” asked Miss Allen, when she could make 
herself heard. 

“He went to your house this morning,” replied Dolores, impas- 
sively. 

“Come, my good woman, no subterfuges, ” interrupted McLean. 
“Where is the boy now?” 

“T do not know,” replied the woman, only half comprehending. 
“What do you want with him?” 

“He is to go East to a fine large school where they will make a 
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man of him. You will not know him when he comes back three 
years from now in his fine new clothes.” 

“Not know him—no! He might be like Ambrosio’s son, whom 
they tore from his mother’s arms when he was five years old, and 
taught to despise the old ways and the old people, and to strike his 
grandmother, or like Francesco, who came home to die. Go away. 
You shall not have the boy.” 

“My good woman, be calm,” said McLean, soothingly. “We are 
considering only the good of the boy, but go he must—and he must 
be found at once, as my time is limited.” 

A scene of confusion followed. Angry women talked in chorus; 
children cried; and dogs yelped always under foot. Then the men 
from neighboring houses came and stood about, twisting their hats 
and answering questions sullenly. 

McLean’s pride was roused. It became a matter of conscience 
with him to carry out the plan he had devised, he was sure, with 
purely disinterested intention. Discipline and education might 
transform the boy’s character if early enough applied ; and the moth- 
er’s protest should not be allowed to interfere with the welfare of her 
son. In the consciousness of duty performed, he bent all his energies 
to discover the fugitive, finding men who would help him; and house 
after house was searched. In Ramon’s small hut—hardly more than 
a booth, so loosely built and ill-contrived was it—they found the old 
man lying on his bed of rags. In answer to all inquiries he shook 
his head, refusing utterance. There was no furniture in the place. 
Some embers smouldering under an earthen pot on the floor in the 
center of the hut filled it with acrid smoke. McLean withdrew in 
disgust. 

The darkness of the late October night fell early in the mountain ; 
and, long before the waning moon rose, José climbed from the dilapi- 
dated storage-basket which was set between two rocks in the rear of 
the old man’s hut, and entered among the group of aged men who 
welcomed him within. 

The Inspector, it was known, had left the neighborhood, after 
hiring a half-breed Indian to continue the search for the boy on prom- 
ise of a reward sufficient to make it worth his while to find him. 

“Come in, José,” said old Ramon, smiling affectionately upon him. 
“All are friends here. You are welcome.” 

The boy shook the hand of each old man in turn, then took the 
seat offered him upon a broken box placed to complete the circle. 

A flickering fire gave the only light within the hut, and it served 
to’ emphasize the shadows which lurked in corners, and to illuminate 
with weird effect the bronze faces of the group, each one worn and 
weather-beaten, lined with care, grief and hungry want, but express- 
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ing the dignity of self-respect together with the respect they gave 
their chief, upon whom all looks were bent as he spoke. 

“It is indeed a marvel that Tam-yish should walk the white man’s 
highway, and we have decided that great things may be in store for 
you, José. I should have called all the people together to a great 
fiesta, the greatest known in years. You should have received the 
initiation just as it used to be given in the old days—you, my son, 
the adopted child of my old age. I would have given you the sacred 
drink, and 1 would have taught you all the secrets of the past. It 
is a disappointment to me that this cannot be done. You must hide 
as if you were a murderer, in order to remain the support of your 
mother, who has no other arm to lean upon. The white man again 
interferes, as he has always done, in our hopes and plans. He has 
taken our land and left us hungry. He takes our children from us 
and leaves us lonely. He takes our past away, and leaves us without 
a history, like the animals that die in the woods, each generation 
forgotten by the young ones they have reared. So must it be to the 
end; and the end comes soon. All dies and passes away.” 

He spoke with the authority of one who is sure of attention; and 
he punctuated his sentences with a little sideways toss of the head, a 
boyish gesture peculiar to himself; while, like all the aged Indians, 
he illustrated his meaning with expressive movements of hands and 
arms. There was infinite sadness in his tone, but it was sorrow with- 
out anger—the recognition of the inevitable. 

Silence reigned after he concluded, until one of the old men said: 
“You have spoken well, Ramon; but do not forget that Tam-yish 
does not walk in vain. The boy will be a great hechicero. Perhaps 
it is he who will drive the white man from our land.” 

The old chief raised his head which he had bowed in grief. A 
gleam of hope shone in his smile. 

“Tt may be so,” he exclaimed. “Day after day I have sat here 
alone pondering how to restore the old landmarks and give my people 
that which is their own. If only I could find gold enough to buy the 
old lands from the white man; for money is all he thinks of day or 
night ; but nowhere can I find enough of that. Or if some great pow- 
er might arise to frighten him away, as great as was his power 
when he came to drive us from our valleys with the crack of his 
guns and his hundreds to our one. The power, the power! It may 
be so, boy, even yet.” 

He rose, went to the door of the hut, and stretched his arms up- 
ward in invocation to the Unseen, making three times the strange 
noise between groaning and sighing for which no word exists, but 
which José had often heard at the ceremonials. 

The old men now arose from their seats upon the floor, and, 
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with farewells to the chief, took their painful way homewards to 
their scattered huts on waste and stony ground far from the fer- 
tile valleys where the white men tilled the acres that had once been 
theirs. 

“Stay with me tonight and every night, my son,” said Ramon re- 
entering the dwelling. “It is cold at Ma-lah-va. Your young bones 
would ache as mine do before morning. No one will look for you 
here ; and, if they should come, the storage basket stands there empty. 
It is always empty now,” he concluded with a whimsical smile. 

José smiled too. This was in response to his own wish. He had 
always admired the chief to whom his grandmother gave such ardent 
allegiance, though the young men laughed his claims to scorn, and the 
school-children jeered at him. The people whom Ramon still re- 
garded as his own, to whose welfare he gave the remaining energies 
of his life in hours of lonely thinking, were abroad among the white 
men, striving to glean the little that was left to them behind the prog- 
ress of this conqueror of the world. Many were defeated in the 
attempt, and went down to their deaths in misery and sin. A few 
learned the new ways, and began a life without a past, like men 
who have escaped shipwreck, and awake, desolate, in a strange 
country. But one and all of the younger generation derided the 
claims of the old chief. It was only the dwindling remnant of the 
old people who still respected his authority; yet every child that 
was born was dear to Ramon, as being a new charge upon his bounty 
if the happy day should dawn when power for giving should be his 
once more. He had no thought of self. It was not for his own 
aggrandizement that he was planning. For this, in truth, he did 
not need to plan. He was born a chief, the son of a chief, and he 
was the last of the line. The realization of his greatness in con- 
trast with his opportunities sometimes overwhelmed him with the 
weight of obligations unfulfilled. 

This night his sleep was full of happy dreams. He had given the 
boy the best of his bed, and had lain down wrapped in one old ragged 
quilt before the dying fire. The earthen floor was hard and cold, 
but the boy slept warm. 

José, awake, would not have accepted the sacrifice ; but, asleep, he 
did not feel the arms that lifted him, and was only vaguely conscious 
of comfort and the atmosphere of love. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
[To be continued. ] 
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SOME LEAVES FROM A CALIFORNIA 
CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
VI. 
June Ist. 
Be COLD, raw day for the season. Cloudy and dark, with 
SHAN a teasing, whining wind through the trees. Nothing 
eM today seems awake and growing. One’s thoughts flow 
monotonous and cold, and refuse to expand under the 
clouds. Even now at eight o’clock, the world is not yet 
awake, but seems rather to drowse, cold and uneasy, while a restless, 
moaning wind stirs the sleeping tree-tops. 

A low, white fog is rapidly drifting in from the sea, muffling the 
town with a thick veil of mist, through which it still sends forth its 
querulous sounds of labor like a suppressed and impatient child. 
The slow breeze is dying away, and the trees give one last sigh as 
they erect themselves painfully from the toil of the wind and stand 
serenely awaiting the oncoming of the silent, close-wrapping mist. 

Work of the day moves heavily, the clock seems fast and imperti- 
nent, and there are no encouragements from the birds who sing such 
bravos on warm days to workers in the field—they are quiet and 
oppressed. Only the great, dark hawks swing solemnly against the 
cold sky—ominous, passionless, brooding; the embodied spirit of the 
hour, endlessly weaving their magic, hypnotic circles over the sleep- 
ing hills. 

The ruddy cheek of adobe slopes has paled under a high fog and 
the glow of sun-tanned mesas is yellowed and dim. A forlorn and 
dreary day—silent but without peace, and filled with fitful, changing 
moods of unrest, as though Nature slept, and, restless, moaned in 
her dreams. 

I find little worth the doing about the ranch in this weather, and 
wander aimlessly from house to grounds, unable to settle down to 
anything and moved by the moody spirit of the day. 








9 p. m. 

Toward evening Hall Dudley came out to walk under the arching 
cypress hedge of their drive. He has been spending the day in the 
fields, and I thought he looked tired. Through the trees, as he 
walked, I could catch a glimpse of his face and the characteristic 
swing of his shoulders, which, somehow, more than any other per- 
sonal trait, expresses the strength and freedom that dominate his 
whole character. There is something pervasive and tonic about his 
very atmosphere, and I was strongly tempted to go immediately to 
him as one would escape into the sunshine from a damp, cold room. 
He paced slowly up and down the walk several times, and then 
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turned abruptly towards the house. I was sitting in the honey- 
suckle arbor and he could not have seen me. It is quite aside from 
the main path, and he paused a moment at the turn where the little 
foot-path leads through the gate in the wire fence, and then made 
straight towards me. 

“Dorothy,” he called softly, just outside. For some instinct I can- 
not name, I did not answer. 

“Dorothy,” he said again, this time with less assurance and a 
slight note of disappointment. 

It was now quite dark and the arbor deeply shadowed. I sat per- 
fectly still and hardly breathing; thinking I know not what, feeling 
I cannot say. Of a sudden, all my old frank welcome for him had 
vanished ; and, while longing for his presence yet dreading his ap- 
proach, fearing his departure but unable to meet him, I sat there 
without a word while the stillness gripped me like a chill. 

He stood a second, bowing his tall head at the low door, holding 
his breath and looking, it seemed, directly at me. The little screech- 
owls on a nearby knoll sang out their lone, weird wail, and then si- 
lence again. He came in and dropped wearily down on the bench not 
a yard from where I sat, leaning his bowed head in his hands and 
sighing out all the dead monotonous weariness of the day. so exactly 
and sympathetically like my own that I could have laughed aloud. 
Something in that little unconscious act touched me. I put out my 
hand in the darkness and opened my lips to speak—but suddenly he 
rose, and flinging back his shoulders as though to cast off the weari- 
ness that weighed him down, he strode off through the dusk, taking, 
as he little dreamed, all my restlessness with him as he went. 

When I opened my Emerson tonight, letting the pages fall hap- 
hazard as they may, my eyes fell on the following lines, which, though 
the leaf is worn and some of the lines underscored, I doubt if I have 
ever really read before: “The moment we indulge our affections 
the earth is metamorphosed: there is no winter and no night—noth- 
ing fills the proceeding eternity but the forms, all radiant, of beloved 
persons.” And again, I read, smiling: “A certain cordial exhilara- 
tion like fire, so swift, so cheering—these fine inward irradiations. 


They make the sweetness of life!” 
June 7th. 


The sun rose clear this morning for the first time in many days, 
and the great stretch of sun-lighted blue overhead is now so surpass- 
ingly beautiful that the spirit falters in a vain attempt to make it 
acknowledgement. Lying on the dried meadow-grass in the cool, 
windless hush of the early morning, one may drink in the melting, 
liquid color of it and bathe away the impurities of the heart in its 
strong clean light. How irresistibly it draws away the stain of mel- 
ancholy and all the soiled and gloomy thoughts that have sprung up, 
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mould-like, in the dim and cloudy days. One can feel a very de- 
cided elevation and lightness of spirit a little after sunrise, as though 
a mist like that which rises from the river valley of a morning had 
made its escape and he were the freer of its weight. The sun at- 
tracts and liberates the heart of man as readily as it evaporates 
water. 

A few white, flecky, or curdled, clouds are drifting in from the 
desert over the mountain. They look cool and deliciously fresh, slak- 
ing the thirst of the eyes like floating cream in the great, blue bowl of 
the sky. I would drink deep of this heavenly Lethe, that I might 
forever disown the small impertinent realities that make life trivial, 
and absorb with its strong charm a noble forgetfulness that shall 
be worthy the day. 

Bird-songs trill merrily from rippling, fluttering throats as one note 
hurries the other in its effort to escape, each little soloist eagerly 
taking his place in the full chorus which now rises over the meadow, 
a wild, glad litany of the morning. This new-made day has dropped 
from a kindly heaven like a lost and misplaced morning of Spring, 
doubly dear to the birds, who renew their April joy in every breath 
of it. 

The moistened herbs, drenched by the night’s heavy dews, are now 
distilling a rare and wholesome fragrance. Tar-weed, wild-sage, 
chanchalagua and the ever green greasewood. Those fugacious, me- 
dicinal odors of drying herbs! What health, what tonic in their 
breath! I can never get enough of them, but love to crush them in 
my hand, exhaling their richness, strong and exhilarating—the wel- 
come flavor of ripened summer. 

The nearby mountains, Miguel and Tecarty, are bold and sharp 
in the sun; their bald and jagged peaks cut raw edges in the tender 
sky. They look scoured and unnaturally clean—as a fresh-washed 
school-boy. One thinks their familiar faces a little quizzical and 
deprecatory, caught unwillingly in the strong light; for they love to 
keep the dignity of cloud-capped heads and misty weather-worn re- 
serves. Beyond, the Cuyamacas, blue and pale, fade away in vague, 
blurred lines against the horizon, while Lion’s Peak sleeps with ma- 
jestic languor at their base. 

What do they dream, those endless and eternal sleepers, the care- 
less guards of a waiting land? Huge, lethargic dreamers, yet some- 
how palpitant and alive with the great pulse of a deep-dwelling life. 

June 12th. 

No landscape is ever complete without a sky, and no life should be 
lived that cannot bear to stand in relief upon some upland against the 
horizon. Our affairs should be judged as to their worthiness under 
the light of an open heaven; and we may court that action impure 
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or trivial of which we cannot speak with sincerity to the evening star. 

For the most part we are afraid to look long at the sky. No man 
willingly speaks its revelations—but withdraws his eyes, weighted 
with dread and the infinite mystery of unending space. It is abyss 
calling to abyss with irresistible attraction—discovering a boundless 
firmament within, from the depths of which the timid imagination 
shudders. One clings at such times, awed and afraid with the des- 
peration of a drowning man, to the little island of personality on 
which he dwells. 

Ever the tender mystery of high heaven allures and invites the 
soul; ever the dauntless heart would go to claim its own; but the 
weight of dross, the drag of personal self, chains him with a strong 
delusion, and he prays in vain for his release. 

Nature speaks to us in a thousand voices, which we recognize to 
be also our own. She tells of a Garden of Eden within the heart of 
each of her children, a hidden vale of loveliness, a grove in which God 
walks and talks with man. Her own forces are within us. Our life 
is the very pulse of Nature’s own. It is our kinship with the sturdy 
strength of her mountains, the breadth of her tolerant plains and the 
illimitable, majestic glory of her starlit night; with storm and tumult 
and all the rack and triumph of the soul, which yearns ever for the 
deeper recognition of our identity with All-Life which we have not 
yet love enough to give. 

June 15th. 


While riding along the crested ridge of a shady upper valley this 
late afternoon, I came suddenly upon some fresh-blooming, full-flow- 
ered tarweed, glistening yellow and fresh as the new-printed gold of 
Nature’s early summer minting. It is bright and precious to the 
eyes, and one feels instinctively the miser’s desire to store it forever 
in his memory. This perpetual instinct some have to gather beauty, 
and others to gather the growing thoughts, appropriating all to them- 
selves—may these not be cousins of the miser’s, and as little profitable 
of cultivation? 

I was tempted to dismount and gather a bouquet of the strong- 
scented blossoms; but reflected in time that by leaving the few un- 
picked, I carried them all away. It may be that in Nature’s store- 
house of thought and beauty, through which we wander with greedy 
eyes, we are permitted to keep only what we are willing to leave un- 
touched. The cards which Nature perpetually prints are, “Please 
do not handle.” The whole lesson of experience goes to teach us 
aloofness. We must approach her temple as it were sanctum 
sanctorum, not that we shall intrude—for Nature takes no snubs— 
but a man blinds himself by his folly and only reverent eyes see. 

I find many fields of dried wild-oats whose long stalks, fallen and 
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knotted by the wind, spread a mesh for the sunshine, tangling it mis- 
chievously so that it lingers even on cloudy days, and after sunset, 
and glances along the shiny, glistening stems. Apollo loves a warm 
hillside and lingers on the soft, dry grass over-hours. 

June 2oth. 

All day small banks of cloud have lifted themselves over the 
eastern mountains, drifting in from the rising heat of the desert, 
and uniting, at mid-afternoon, in a fair and glowing mass five or 
six miles above the horizon. The sky is elsewhere entirely clear, and 
even the shadows of the great banks are steeped in a soft, deep, re- 
flecting blue—a liquid depth and purity of color—a sweet, exquisite 
loveliness that draws the very spirit of one through his eyes. But 
capping the mass, and resting softly against the great, curving blue 
shoulder of the sky, lie luminous curling laces, in foamy, wind-flung 
peaks, like the dropped, snowy kerchief of Diana; while over all the 
sun casts a sheen of mystic glory and Nature paints her aureole on 
the sky. 

The exquisite, luminous purity and beauty of the clouds transcends 
all terrestrial glory, hinting with rare meaning of that beyond the 
gaze of earth-bound eyes, and it is easy to understand how the an- 
cients looked up and discovered heaven in the sky. 

Often it seems our little lives are only illustrations, the picture 
pages of Nature’s primer, wherein we may learn to read of Life. 
But sometimes she writes her meanings large, and talks not in this 
foreign tongue of names and personalities, deciphered at best only 
by years and experience and the painful quest of the soul ; but speaks, 
instead, her own, her mother-tongue, directly to the heart. Some 
truths there are pure enough to come to the heart unfiltered by the 
intellect ; and Beauty herself, which is but the harmony of being born 
of Law, then enters of intrinsic right, teking a royal possession of 
the soul. It is thus, when sea and earth and sky are clothed in her 
prepared and wonderous glory, that we see and feel and know that 
Good Is. 

June 25th. 

Many years ago, before people knew to what this country was best 
adapted, Jonas Breme planted him a small orchard of apple and pear 
trees in the adobe valley-land below his house, and today Hall Dudley 
took me down to show a rare and beautiful sight among the trees. 
It was a Bartlett pear in full bloom while all the other trees hung 
heavy with ripe fruit. Some peculiarity of soil or slight in irrigation 
had arrested its development, and here, in the middle age of its sea- 
son, it stood dressed in all the girlish, wedding gayety of spring 
among the dry and singeing grasses of mid-summer. There are 
many surprises to us of this land of impossibles, and I am as inter- 
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ested in this mid-summer pear-blooming as in the mistake of my old 
grey burrowing owl of last fall, who, losing his almanac and for- 
getting his seasons in this land of the dreaming days, dug out an old 
squirrel-hole in the middle of December, and reared a young family, 
unabashed and with perfect equanimity. Ignorant, I believe, of his 
error to this day. 

But are not all things quite possible to love? It verily seems that 
all things lately go to remind me of one thing, a something which, 
strangely enough, has been long overlooked, but which, once having 
seen, remains forever in my heart never again to be put aside; and all 
my observations of Nature and of human life as one of her most 
precious forms, shall forever bear a truer interpretation in my eyes 
from the light of it. For I am persuaded that threading the various 
chords of Nature’s song there runs one unvarying strain to which 
the harmonious life must ever attune. Her every story has a single 
theme—is always a romance. Her one song is a serenade. Her 
sole god is Hymen. Evolution itself may at first be titled a struggle 
for existence; but, at last analysis, it is only a love-story. Nature 
has but one central fact and fusing element, and she gives to Life 
but one golden opportunity, the chance to love. 

June 28th. 

Hall Dudley called last night. There is about him some unde- 
ciphered, unexplored mystery which as yet I am unable to fathom. 
He combines at once the qualities of the infinitely far-removed and 
the familiar and integral. He is both in and beyond sight, like the 
mountains in clear weather, so near one can reach out his hand to 
them with assurance, and yet several days’ journey in point of space. 

Great distances are only covered in purity of atmosphere, and it 
is my greatest desire to stand in just and sincere relations with this 
beautiful and unexplored character; but at times the vision is so 
cleared that truth is itself deceptive, and it may be that many a day’s 
journey lying between our conscious recognition of each other is yet 
to be spanned. 

It may be I am wrong to hope to journey towards him. Only the 
far-away hills are beautiful. Perhaps one should hold his friend as 
some far-away uninhabitable estate, whose value is then most real 
when purely ideal. Yet a friend whose character is one of elevation 
—surely some grandeur of view is the reward of one who makes the 
attainment. 

Today we rode to Mission Valley, visiting the old San Diego 
Mission, which has the honor of being the first founded on this 
coast (no later than 1769) by that wonderful man, Junipero Serra. 
Sitting our horses while we viewed the ruins from the southern hills, 
we spoke of the self-sacrificing isolation of its founders, the Fran- 
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ciscan padres, who lived out their devoted, solitary lives with the 
Indians. Our talk drifted on the value of a life so lived, devoid, as 
we reckon, of society in any adequate sense of the word, and I could 
but confess that to my mind society is, in one sense, only a sorry 
failure—a compromise, if you will, of individuals in which each sac- 
rifices what is most spontaneously and intrinsically himself for the 
conformity which his life immediately becomes. 

Letting the reins slack on the necks of our horses, we let our talk 
drift while the ponies nibbled the tops of the drying oats and the 
owls began to call to each other across the mist-filled valley in the 
waning afternoon. I do not remember all that we said, but I was a 
little surprised and at-wonder that Hall should express himself with 
the assurance that he did, speaking as one who had thought much of 
his theme. And I listened the more attentively, as one to whom it is 
all an open question, though vexing me little, | confess; for to me 
there is given little choice as to my place in life and the society of 
men. Being born a wild thing of the plain and the hill, I doubt if 
the capacity be mine so to tame the natural wildness and wayward- 
ness of my disposition as to make any strict conformity bearable. 
But I held in mind all that he said, and have it still to think upon. 

The object of the social life, as he conceives it, is for the develop- 
ment and growth of sympathy. A sympathy that unites one to his 
fellows, and compassion, the ripened fruit of finest character, these 
alone make many one. 

We remarked with amusement that while the good fathers cher- 
ished the monkish ideal of isolation and renunciation of society, the 
very necessities of their lives led them into bonds of closest brother- 
hood with the humblest of mankind. 

“And it was this very love of their fellows,” said Hall, as we 
turned down an arroyo towards the sinking sun, “born of association 
with even these forlorn savages that made them a living power in 
this untamed land. Only a mighty lover is free, or himself can set 
free.” 

We walked quietly, without words for a time, till we emerged from 
the rocky ravine and ascended a western hillock. The sun had 
slipped into the sea and a rosy, trailing glory wrapped the barren 
waste, while beyond the mountains glowed bronze in a dying mist of 
gold. 

Suddenly from a low manzanita, a rod away, a thin, shifting, sun- 
burned wisp of yellow hair glided swiftly through the greasewood, 
and a coyote, with sensitive, ragged ears nonchalantly a-prick, made 
good an ynpursued escape throdgh the darkening valley. 

Then we turned home. 

National City, Cal. 














RULE-O’-THUMB 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


; LASS A listened just outside the door. 

“O, Mr. Barton, can you work this problem for me?” 
said Eda, quite casually. “I found it in a paper and 
I couldn’t do it.” 

“Let me see it. If it seems hard, I can take it home 
and work on it tonight.” 

He read the clipping aloud. 

“A cattle company, having purchased a large land-grant, instructed the 
foreman to put up a horse-pasture, with three wires, posts twelve feet apart. 
A spool of wire 440 yards long cost $3.30, with staples thrown in. Posts 
cost one cent each. The fence was to be perfectly square and was to cost 
exactly 3 1-3 cents per acre. How many acres did it contain, and what 
were the dimensions?” 

“That seems simple,” said the master, as he handed the problem 
back. “Be sure to remind me of it in the morning.” 

“Ye-es, we'll remind him of it in the morning,” mimicked Ada, 
vindictively. They watched him pushing briskly through the pines. 
Clem laughed. 

“Seems simple, eh? Well, just let him try it, that’s all. He'll 
find it’s not so easy as it looks.” 

The schoolmaster lit his lamp and wrote out the problem from 
memory. Like most people who have lived much alone, he had 
contracted the habit of talking to himself, or, as he expressed it, 
thinking out loud. “ ‘Surely, in vain the net is spread in the sight 
of any bird.” Evidently this is a modification of that old joke of 
‘lickin’ the teacher.” We will now proceed to examine Class A’s 
offering. Innocent-looking little affair—hope it won’t go off.” 

Two hours later he still sat there, his coat off and shirt-sleeves 
rolled up. The floor was littered with papers bearing discarded 
solutions, and he was just where he had started. He ran his hands 
through his hair in comical perplexity. 

“Now, what do you think of that? I know that example isn’t 
hard, if I can only get started at it right.” He held it up admir- 
ingly, at arm’s length. “It’s like a ball of yarn with several loose 
ends. If you get hold of the right end it unwinds smoothly—if you 
don’t, it tangles. O, you’d just as well give it up, you know!” He 
wagged an admonitory finger at the unresponsive paper. “You'll 
have to, first or last—you’d just as well surrender while you can 
get good terms.” 

Midnight found him doggedly at work, weary and confused, knee- 
deep in blunders. He looked at his watch. “This is positively 
weird! And that girl looked as though butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth! ‘Won’t you please do this for us, Mr. Barton?’—just as 
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if she didn’t know it was loaded. Well, this won't do. I’m so 
badly mixed up that I couldn’t do it for clerical errors now, even 
if I hit on the right method. I’m going for a walk.” 

He struck off down the hill to the creek. “If a turkey weighs 
ten pounds and half its weight more,” he muttered, “how much does 
a turkey weigh? Ifa wolf can eat a sheep in four-fifths of an hour 
and a bear can eat it in three-fourths of an hour, how long will it 
take them to finish a sheep if the wolf has been eating one-half hour? 
If a hen-and-a-half weighs a ton-and-a-half, how old is Ann? With 
wood at six dollars a cord, what will be the price of a stack of chips? 
A certain man’s expenses are $1,000 a year; his income is $75 a 
month ; what are his political views ?” 

He stopped at the creek, bathed his face and hands, and held his 
wrists in the cool water for some time. Then he set off in the clear 
starlight and presently happened on a pile of freshly-cut rails. 

Here he paused, struck by a sudden thought. After pondering 
for some minutes, he carried three rails to one side, laid them down 
together and contemplated them severely. He walked around them, 
surveying them critically from every point of view, with one eye 
shut and his head at a meditative angle. One evidently did not lie 
to suit him, for he picked it up and carefully turned it end for end. 

“Stay there!” he said. “Don’t try any tricks on me. You're 
twelve feet long, three for a dime, and you’ve got to fence in one 
acre each.” 

He tiptoed cautiously back to the pile, moving sidewise so he 
could keep the corner of one eye on the first three rails. Never 
relaxing his vigilance, almost holding his breath, and moving as 
softly as in a sick-room, he made three more heaps of three rails 
each, every heap parallel to the first, but at a little distance from it. 
He sat down on the pile, clasped his knee in his hand, and inspected 
the result of his labors with half-closed eyes. Then he began to 
laugh softly, rocking himself to and fro. 

“How absurdly simple! Why, it’s as easy as weighing the 
turkey! And to think I puzzled my poor tangled head over it for 
four mortal hours!” 

Class A was agog with expectancy next morning, but the master 
was blandly unconscious of nudges, smiles and subdued tittering. At 
recess, after a whispered conference, Eda spoke up demurely. 

“Can you do that example for us now, Mr. Barton?” 

“About the fence,” added Una, as the teacher, pencil in hand, 
looked up from his record-book inquiringly. 

“O, yes—about how much it cost to fence that piece of land,” said 
Barton, carelessly. “Suppose we try it at noon—there may not be 
time for it now.” And he bent to his work again. 

As the hands of the clock approached noon, Class A became more 
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and more hilarious. Notes were handed about, surreptitiously at 
first, then openly, as the preoccupied master did not seem to observe 
anything unusual. 

“Twelve o’clock—school is dismissed!” he said at last, and, dinner- 
bucket in hand, he started out to eat under the pines, as was his 
custom. But a chorus reminded him of his promise, and he paused. 

“O, was I forgetting that?” He went to the board, cleared off 
a space with an eraser, and turned to the jubilant conspirators, chalk 
in hand. “Read it to me, please.” 

Una read it out. A look of slight perplexity came over the 
teacher’s face. 

“Just read that again, will you?” 

Some laughed outright at this. When it was read, the teacher 
walked up and down the platform, his hands clasped behind his back. 

“Three-and-a-third cents looks like pretty cheap fencing, doesn’t 
it? But of course it can be done. The X I T ranch of Texas was 
so large, as a traveller expressed it, that ‘you could enclose an acre 
with a toothpick and have enough left over to build a church.’ To 
get back to our problem—where would you begin, Clem?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Clem, honestly enough, and the master 
joined in the laugh. 

“Well, suppose we begin at the beginning. Let’s find out how 
much it costs to make a mile of fence. Twelve spools of wire to the 
mile at $3.30 makes $33 and $6.60—$39.60 in all. Four yards be- 
tween posts—440 yards in a quarter of a mile—four quarters to a 
mile—so there are 440 posts to a mile, at one cent each. $39.60 
plus $4.40 equals even $44.00—just ten cents for a three-wire panel, 
or 3 I-3 cents for each 12 feet of wire, with the proper proportion 
of posts and staples. Why, this is a little easy problem. See how 
conveniently it works out?” 

“But Mr. Barton,” said Will Beasley, eagerly, “it takes 441 posts 
to put up a mile of fence—and it don’t come out even at all.” 

The master eyed him, approvingly. “You are quite right, William 
—just as it takes seven sills to lay a sixteen-foot floor, with two feet 
between sills. But in making a square fence this apparent difference 
corrects itself.” He drew a square on the board. “Here is a square 
mile. How many posts for the first side of the square, Miss Ada?” 

“gar.” 

“No. I, 441 posts. How many on sides two and three, Ida?” 

“440. The corner posts count both ways.” 

“No. 2 and No. 3, 440. And on side No. 4, Una?” 

“O, I see now—439, of course!” 

“So you see, though there are really 441 posts on every side, there 
are only 1760 in the four sides, or 440 to a side. Figures are often 
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deceptive. If any of you made your calculations on the basis of 441 
posts to the mile, it is no wonder that you didn’t get the answer. See 
what a slight mis-step will do. That will lead you off in a wilderness 
of fractions, common, vulgar and positively improper. Always avoid 
such associations, if possible.” 

“You are all satisfied that ten cents a panel is right? Well, then, 
here we go. Here’s your fence.” His flying fingers made a series of 
upright marks, three or four inches high, parallel to the bottom of the 
board and extending to the right-hand corner. At the left end of 
this line he made a row of dots at right angles to it, running to the 
top of the board. At the left of this corner he made three or four 
smudges. 

“These upright marks are the posts on the south side of the fence. 
We don’t know how many there are, but that doesn’t matter, for they 
go out of sight over a ridge. These dots are post-holes, on the west 
line, running north and south. You see they run together in the dis- 
tance till they look like a ditch. 

“This is a cactus—this is a soap-weed. No—this is a prairie-dog 
hole, and this one is the soap-weed.” He touched up the two smudges. 
“This one is a mesquite. This is the west, on my left hand. Here is 
the sun just going down behind a mountain—and the moon, reflect- 
ing.” Mountain, sun and moon appeared in a few rapid strokes, the 
moon wearing a puzzled expression, 

“Here are the foreman and Jim-John, best man.” They grew 
swiftly ; grotesque caricatures, revolver on hip, neckerchiefs looseiy 
blowing, slouch hats, horse-shoe mustaches, leather cuffs on wrists, 
“chaps,” bow-legs, spurs and high-heeled boots. The smaller pupils 
had crowded in and joined the delighted laughter. The master talked 
as he drew, swiftly. 

“The foreman doesn’t think of Jim-John as his best man, but as 
‘top waddy’ or ‘straw-boss.’ They have ridden over from the wagon 
at the fence in the pleasant cool of the evening, as they are going to 
work next morning. The horses are standing patiently, just off the 
blackboard, with their bridle reins hanging down.” 

“T see them!” broke in Clem, with enthusiasm. “And the camp- 
wagon, and the cook over his fire. Just smell the coffee, and the 
beef frying!” 

“Good boy, Clem. Nothing like imagination in higher niathe- 
matics. Only it’s ‘chuck-wagon,’ where the Spanish land-grants 
grow.” He finished his cowboys with a slap and a flourish and faced 
the class. 

“ “Look here, Ike!’ says Jim-John, ‘you got this here fence figgered 
out yet?’ 

“Jest fur enough to know that it costs ten cents a panel!’” The 
foreman’s part was given in a deep rumbling bass. 
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“Well, hadn’t you better be gittin’ a Waterbury on yourself? 

“QO, I guess it won’t be any trouble. Look here, J. J., it sounds 
awkward to say, “each twelve-foot strand of wire and the posts and 
staples thereunto appertaining and aforesaid,” every time we want to 
express that there idee. Let’s us jest imagine we was fencin’ with 
twelve-foot rails and let it go at that. That'll be the same thing, 
won’t it?” 

“*Tust the same,’ says Jim-John. ‘“Twelve-foot rails at three-and- 
one-third cents. But that don’t put us along any furderer.’ 

“*Tust you wait till I light my pipe.” The pipe, blowing grace- 
ful festoons of smoke, promptly appeared. “ ‘You got that imag- 
innary wagon here, J. J.? All right—just bring me three of them 
there imaginary twelve-foot rails, and three more long enough to 
finish this side. We can saw them up in twelve-foot lengths after- 
ward.’” Under the master’s flying fingers the three rails took shape ; 
then three lines under the posts till they merged into one in the dim 
distance, to represent the three elastic rails. 

“Got that done? Well, just string out the rails for the other 
three sides and dump ’em down. *Twon’t be much trouble to load 
‘em up agin, bein’ as how they’re imaginary rails. Here, Jim-John, 
keep them there four sides seprit from each other, can’t ye? You'll 
get me all mixed up if you don’t keep each side to itself.’ 

“Gimme a little time, can’t ye? I’m a-workin’ just as hard as 








ever I kin.’” 
The master finished the last string of rails and, walking back to 
the “southwest corner,” stooped and squinted over the four three- ' 


rail panels, puckering up his face as in earnest and abstruse effort. 

“*Now, these here twelve twelve-foot rails have got to fence in 
twelve acres—so each one o’ them acres will be and must be one foot 
wide and—how many squar’ foot in a acre, Jim-J.?’ ’ 

“*Now you looky-here!’” Jim-John’s voice was expostulating 
and explosive. “‘If I do the heavy man-yule labor for this here 
outfit, I’m doin’ my share. You’ve got to furnish the eddication.’ 

“*Just wait till I get my little red-leather-bound book of Handy 
Infermation outen my vest pocket.’” The master gravely fished 
for and produced an imaginary book, held it at arms’ length, turned 
the leaves and ran his finger down the page in ludicrous concen- 
tration. “ ‘Here we are—43,560. So each one of these here acres 
will be one foot wide and 43,560 feet long. And 43,560 such rails’ll 
fence in 43,560 such acres. Why not? Let me look at my book again. 
J.-John, ye oughter buy yourself one—here ‘tis—5,280 feet in a mile 
—so each side’ll be—ought’s ought and figger to carry—jest eight 
and a quarter miles long. What fer air you holdin’ out your hand 
that-a-way, J. J.? 

““Me? I’m wantin’ my pay for toting them twenty-five miles of 
rails!’” 

The master turned to Class A, in mild surprise. “Why, this is a 
little easy problem in mental arithmetic?” he said gravely. 

A storm of laughter and applause burst forth, the mischief-makers 
leading. 
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Eda, pressing forward, made herself heard above the praise and 
commendations. 

“What method would you call that, Mr. Barton?” 

“You might call it the analytic method, or solution by inspection. 
Experts would probably call it Rule-o’-thumb. It is simply putting 
your imagination in harness.” 

“Could it be worked easier by algebra?” asked Clem. 

“It could hardly be easier, could it? But I presume it could be 
solved readily that way. I am sorry to say that I know next to 
nothing of algebra. As you probably know, I am teaching here to 
get money to start into college with. As a matter of fact, using the 
term ‘rail’ to express the complicated and confusing idea of so much 
wire, staples and posts, is a practical application of the algebraic 
formula, ‘Let X equal so-and-so!’ ” 

W. Beasley, red-faced, sheepish, but determined, came to the front. 

“Mr. Barton!” he said, in straightforward and manly fashion, 
“we were trying to be smart. We thought it would stick you. We 
just made fools of ourselves for our pains.” 

Barton flung back his head and laughed loud and long. “It’s too 
good to keep! And, anyhow, if I can’t teach this school without 
resorting to cunning and petty deception, I don’t want it. You 
remember, Eda, I told you if it seemed difficult I’d take it home and 
work on it? Well it did seem difficult and I took it home—in my 
head.” And he told them the story of his night’s wrestling with the 
problem before he got it “right-end-to.” 

“Now, boys and girls—you might have ‘stumped’ me. It would 
not have been very difficult to do. I am only a very little in ad- 
vance of some of you in your studies. But what if you had? It 
would have hurt no one but yourselves. If you cast doubt on my 
ability to teach—if you cause me to lose the respect and confidence 
of the pupils, to lose control of the school or otherwise impair my 
efficiency, whether by ‘stumping’ teacher, ‘licking’ him, or merely 
obstructing him, you injure me somewhat, but you will injure your- 
selves much more, by wasting precious time and throwing away op- 
portunities that may never come again.” 

“Mr. Barton,” said W. Beasley, “just put me down on your list. 
You’re all right, and I’m on your side. I want to get a chance to 
study algebra and drawing.” 

From that hour, Barton had the entire school “on his side.” His 
frankness in “owning up” to how narrowly he had escaped failing 
to solve the problem had more to do with it than either his prowess 
as a disciplinarian or his undeniable personal charm. He taught 
District No. 6 for two years; and Class A, largely owing to his 
stimulus, attended the State Agricultural School in a body, giving 
No. 6 a better representation than any other country school in the 
state. 

On Barton’s first Christmas in college he received an express par- 
cel, long, wide and thin. It was a magnificent photograph of Class 
A, resplendent in mortar-board and gown. Ten of them, in various 
attitudes, were industriously building a rail fence; and the eleventh 
was anxiously studying the pages of a little red book. 

Apalachin, N. Y. 
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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND. 


O FOLLOW these hanging gardens in all their minute, 
close, eye-catching detail, you must have for a while 
the near-sighted vision of the very young or old, cut- 
ting off the strong, unfaltering gaze which is able to 
take in the broad stretch of mountain, the vista of valley 

between, shadows and high lights, threaded river, nebulous distances 

and dazzling sky, to hold all these together in one wide, unwavering 
picture. You will readjust your sight upon beveled banks, patches 

‘of jungled moss, looking not to right or left into the divergent sun- 

light, and gradually your eyes will change without the aid of artifi- 

cial lens, becoming microscopic. Tiny thickets, heretofore unseen, 
prick forward; crusted lichens stir under your breath, taking form 
and beauty unguessed before. And this flat moss-forest, covered 
with your hand, is inhabited by feathered and footed, winged and 
limbed people—each with its foe, and each overcoming some other 
in invisible friendship or battle. Your leaning arm loosens a crum- 
ble of soil. What calamity is this to teeming tiny folk? Even 

a big ant takes it badly—rolling over on his back, wildly waving his 

sensitive feelers in the air, groping to find his lost trail. 

I suppose one cannot breathe or swing his hand about, without 
swamping, hustling into death, myriad forms of unseen life. You 
must go softly along this mossy world, your probing fingers gentle 
as mist. Even then you are Fate to some who cannot escape; and 
if you realize this, come wholly within this close-crowded epitomed 
activity, your study of half a mile of moss-grown road-bank may 
be profitable fate to you. 

Not one hundredth part of this earth-ledge can you know, but 
still enough to think about, remember, take to yourself. In one 
day many forces touch, influence us—a flower, a face, the dust in 
the street. Constant action or quiescent dreaming are received or 
rejected by the soul. What we learn, or avoid, one day prepares 
the next day’s strength or weakness. Nothing is really small, or 
trivial ; a glance into the sky, the closing of a door, have their mean- 
ing, their accord. Who knows what sequence will follow your 
peering detour along a mossy bank in June? Not alone for the 
sake of dainty capsule-bearing mosses, scaley liverworts, foliose 
lichens, do you hold the close, small sight, but for the better vision 
of growths overlooked often if you approach them from a big 
sweep, perceived with better vision if you hold them relative to 
the tiniest thing your eyes can grasp, working upward instead of 
downward. If you have looked long on the wonder of a pin-point 
star of bryophyte life, you know the magnitude of all other stars 
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in vaster perception. Tiny saucer-shaped bird’s-nest fungi, tangled 
fibral roots, threads of mycelium, snarls of wispy grasses, incon- 
spicuous things which teach a new entrance into your observation ; 
cobweb trickling rills that you missed yesterday in watching the big 
river boil over its rapids; veins and texture, fairy fringes, ribbons 
of color, faint and lost when you have sought first the whole 
earth- and sky-picture—internsely brilliant, distinctly formed, when 


you come to them up the way of this atomic piercing sight. How 
large are you, leaning against the mossy realm, and how small! 


Around an infinitesimal nucleus, your own life springs, dies, and is 
made again. Out of whirling dust and desire, far starry worlds 
are born. 

* * * * 

Now for the anemones and heartsease, Whippleia and violets, 
nightshade petals, poison-oak bells, pink-lipped mints! How they 
have grown in beauty! Down to the seep heart of them you trace 
the woof and weft of their tissued color. No need to pull apart 
the joy of their bloom, to count the stamens, or to feel the marvelous 
secret of pistil and petal. If one may touch the soul of a flower, 
he must come by this tentative reverent path. 

* * * * 

Over the banks, globe tulips hang, their airy lanterns, shedding a 
pale intense light, toned by the shaded close of crossed pink petals, 
lax silken fall, draping the pride of swelling seed. 

What more evidence than this, that the world remains gloriously, 
vitally good—when hare-bells swing and whisper into maturity, each 
June? 

Around every shaded trail, down every moist hollow, a pink flow 
of azaleas, budding, blooming, dropping—every three days rising in 
rosiest tide again. Non-plussing, did they but know it, those ram- 
bling future promising divines! For each unfolding flower, for 
every breath of life, for whispering bells, and mossy banks, and 
drifting azalea tides, love and seed and death return; and each love- 
bloom proclaims that immortality is now. 

* * * * 

Noon, and rest on the road against a dry bank. Folded cafions 
sloping down the narrow valley where green patches of squared 
meadows shine. High redwood-crowned ridges above; far moun- 
tains blue and clear. 

Out of the hillside a rill spreads itself in thin sheets of movement 
across the road, stirring splintery flecks of glistening mica as it 
goes, losing its trickling murmurs in the dreamy gulch below. 

A fallen spruce, bark-skinned, smooth and white, stripped in the 
Spring freshet, lies athwart the upward trail. Thick twisted roots 
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of spikenard, which I watched here rolling aimlessly about in the 
swollen flood of February, have anchored themselves in the moist 
ground about the prostrate spruce, branching wide, throwing their 


broad crisp shadows on the shining hole, and their pungent odor _ 


to the air. Three warblers—the summer yellow-bird, the Black- 
capped and the Lutescent—trilling together a bright jerky roulade. 

A round-eyed thrush hops along a sun-mottled bough, stands with 
bill to the sky, speckled breast upraised—shakes out, unintentionally, 
one pure, spiraled, vagrant song—and has flown on swift wing to his 
midday thicket-guarded repose. 

A mousy shadow drifts across the dust, darts about, and is 
swallowed in the earth. Mole? or mouse? or shrew? My eyes 
are glued to the place where he disappeared. After a long time, 
a tiny, quivering, long-pointed shrew-nose shows at the opening, 
sniffing the air—a thumb-sized streak of soft grey fur evaporates 
in the tangled vines. 

The wood-folk are tremendously busy this June day, for all about 
there are fiercely guarded hidden babies to feed. Such hunting, 
prying, probing, snatching, striking and stealing of food! Their 
hungry energy whets my appetite and I unroll my napkin-tied lunch. 

My apparent meal is simply bread and butter, and cress, brought 
dripping, peppery fresh, from the brook; but a dozen wild-wood 
savors make my meal a royal one. A big slice of that milky kernel 
the chipmunk is crunching, held in his lifted paws as he balances 
in the hazel bushes ; that large mouthful of some tasty snapping seed 
the purple finch is springing open under his rolling bill; even a 
cutlet from that earth-worm the mole is dragging off somewhere. 
I am not at all fastidious, for I am any and all of these hungry wild 
ones—and when I am a mole, a juicy worm is just as good as a side 
of beef and much easier to manage. 

* * * * 

The solid road-banks are lowered, as the trail turns about the 
table-land near the top of the mountain, giving place to miles of 
bracken banking, layer upon layer, breast high, crowding the path, 
thatched in green-roofed coolness, sloping down and away in flat 
radiate surface, here and there a curled plume reaching up appeal- 
ingly for room to spread. The light lies on the ferny expanse in 
white veneering, and the breeze travels the slope in peculiar manner, 
swooping underneath, swinging the fronds stiffly sidewise on their 
stems, until at times the whole hillside seems to twitch with the 
shifting lateral movement; the warmed fern-fragrance swept off in 
level balmy strata. 

On the rim of a steep outlook, you see the winding trench of the 
valley, compressed hills dimpling down, ploughed ground rounding 
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over the swelling hummocks, a dark line of broad-boughed oaks left 
in the creases, the yellow curve of country road blocked in by red- 
wood spires, an open glint of the river, moveless from this distance. 
The ridges are filmed over with the blue smoke of lilac, piled in 
pale-cobalt clouds or shimmering in gauzy substance through the 
heat-quivering air. 

Three buzzards view all from their supreme height, curving their 
sailing circles aloft. Six beating strokes take one of them toward a 
higher current. When he reaches the strong rarefied river, he gives 
himself to the carrying stream, tail wide and slack, wings motion- 
less, curved stiffly over, body almost upright as he mounts up and 
up, launched on far wide drifts of ether. Now he is coming down, 
dropping with wings held at a closer angle; touching the current 
his comrades ride, he levels his sails, one dark wing raised above 
- the other as he tacks down the tide of the wind. Floating and 
drifting, curving and counter-swerving, the three black brothers sail 
their high domain. Their ugly, down-bent heads, peering, twisting, 
turning, seem a distinct form of vitality, apart from the dusky spread 
of conquering reposeful pinions. Their undefined devious shadows 
blow across the valley, up the fern slope, lost on the upper ridges, 
forming again in most distinct blur as they whirl over the bright 
wheatfields below. 

* * * * sd 

There is a sunken sedgy crevice along the winding gorge-road— 
cool, sombrous, water-threaded. Months I have walked the high- 
way edging the friable tree-crowded slant that walls in this narrow 
verdure-coppiced gap; have gazed at it from many view-points on 
the surrounding heights, where it shows below a wavy tangle of 
green, cutting deep into the rift of the larger cafion. 

Today it calls irresistibly. My avoidance of crumbly pitfalls, 
rattlesnake haunts, is forgotten, cast to the winds—that to the end 
shall ever return my way with an old story or a new message, 
calling to the gipsy blood in me—and, though my innate caution 
pulls hard the other way, leading my curious vagabond spirit where 
they list. 

The little rushy copse may prove uninteresting, but even so for 
days it has been a lure—the first thought in the morning and the 
last at night. I have said, “Tomorrow I shall clamber down that 
cranny.” Thus it has already given a quota of pleasure—if I get 
no more joy of it, what of that? There are always other clues, 
will-o-the-wisps, to follow, and these are as real, as pulse-stirring, 
though they end in nothing, as the actual fulfillment of countless 
wild-wood hopes. 

The extended cross-log under-supports of a high-span bridge 
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make wide steps for the descent. As I stand, shoulders level with 
the road, head in the hot sunshine, a damp earthy draught, smelling 
of sedge, and mint, and cloistered shadowed water, blows against 
my feet. Another step and my eyes are parallel with a brooding 
wood-pewee, flattened upon her nest on a cross-beam. She closes 
her eyes, and at once bird and nest become indistinguishably a part 
of the green-brown timbers. In the willows near, the small high- 
shouldered father calls an anxious plaintive “Pee-et.” Reassuringly, 
I answer him, withdrawing my shadow from his home. Another 
step—I am in the cycled rushes, hardly knowing where to place my 
next move. The flow of the water is larger, deeper than I thought 
hidden by the maze of tules, horse-tails, poison-oak, and spikenard. 
The medley of ferns under the bridge is joy enough for a day’s 
seeking—maiden-hair, gold-backed, five-fingered plumes, lady-fern, 
and young delicate sprays of Christmas fern and Woodwardia, filling 
the big basket-like chinks of the box-crossed timbers with falling 
cascades of feathery foliage, shut down in brown and green gloom 
by the lid of the dusty bridge-way. 

I steal into an obscure leaf-padded covert, bowered by maple 
trees, whose tender vivid spread of leaves reaches the brim of the 
sunlit highway. The percolated color sheds below a hazy green 
light. A sluggish, soft-bodied lizard basks in the dank sunlight, 
turns an inquisitive sidewise head at me as I settle myself, accepts 
my presence, lowers his flabby chin flat on the warm stone again. 
A tangle of polished, wine-brown madrojio roots coil in the 
soil—No! One root is alive! A russet-red shining snake lifts his 
head warily, pulls his loops slowly out of the twisted films, slips 
leisurely away. Above my head, pressed close to the underside of 
the maple leaves, the downy moths are sleeping. A Stellar’s jay 
drops jauntily down, sees me at once, leaps up in pretended fright, 
and shrieks to heaven his raucous alarm-cry. Plague take him! 
“Shut up! Don’t you know me! Peter, Peter, Pet-erra!” I give 
one of his favorite contemplative calls and he ceases his noise, 
whether in astonishment or because he does recognize me, I can- 
not tell. But that one harsh call which means, I have learned, “A 
woman’s around!” has been enough to startle the whole cafion. “A 
man with a gun!” is a much more prolonged, strident call. The 
wrens whirr out their rattling, scolding note. I listen intently, 
relieved to hear no ominous sound. Furtive eyes take their turn 
in inspecting me; some I detect, many I know and feel upon me, 
although I cannot see them. I say a low word to all in that silent 
heart-speech, which they understand whether they heed or not. 
Quiet falls again. The “click, click” of cicadas taps the air briskly— 
a constant short-struck note, quite unlike their long-drawn somno- 
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lent song of midsummer. The mated quail are calling their pretty, 
gracious questions, dipping, curtseying at each other across the 
thickets. 

A shivery breeze sweeps through the gap, twirling the willow 
leaves, burring over the tules, veering against the fluent maples, 
making my ambush restlesslyv chill. 

Where some wild animal has lately bent the rushes aside, I follow. 
The brown water careens and gurgles—now under a fallen tree, now 
over sinking shale, making ground that looks firm a breaking sup- 
port, simulating limpid depths with a thin layer of shadowed flow, 
tumbling into a hidden dormant pool, quivering in sunny laughter, 
shaking, chuckling over some unknown jest of the forest, laughing 
perhaps at my clumsy footfall. 

I cannot go where the wild thing went so gracefully—a leap 
here, a web-footed four-planted poise on this small round stone—a 
beautiful startled balance on that sheer ledge—a noiseless supple 
drop from limb to limb—a supine careesing stretch along a brown 
bough—motionless save for the motion of its flecking silken ears 
like butterflies in the sun. 

On the frangible banks of the gurge-ascent lies a great bole, 
broken, held in the frail brush pointed downward, insecure, retarded 
awhile by mossy strands, leashed up there by trailing ropes of Yerba 











buena, soon to fall. 

I can see the light flutter of wings aside, the swift-whipped coil 
of the snake to safety, the fluffy scollop away of the Douglas squir- 
rel, the tawny leap of the lynx, when some day, loosened in the 
heat-shrunken soil, started perhaps by a cottontail nibbling the 
grasses, a mole’s undermining, or the plunge of a coon, with a 
roar and a ripping tear at the hillside, the great tree slips with 
an avalanche of adjacent soil into the hollow 

What could I do here? My limbs have learned no nimble spring 
longer than my length—no quicker than thought-forewarned spur 
of the earth, I could but fall in my clumsy humanity, to be crushed 
and covered. 

I creep out of the crevice somewhat subdued, whimsically sad- 
dened; climb to the road, which must be level for the tread of 
shuffling chained feet. Ah well! I have had my uplift, though 
humbled ; for my hour in the wary eerie cafon has given me stronger 
desire, made my spirit to murmur o’er a petition to the wild. 

“Heart of Nature, beat close to me! Thrill me with pulse of 
freest activity! Unshackle this heavy body! Teach me to wave, 
to dance, to sway and dart and spring unincumbered! Give me some 
part of the power of breath that poises the birds’ light wing! the 
silent speaking of undulate curves that creep with the couchant 
strength of the lynx! the unconquerable rising and ebbing that sings 
in the wandering wind! Beat in me so strong that I am lifted, 
swayed in untrammeled motion, power of triumphant, beautiful 
achieving motion, which is at once an upward prayer and a forth- 
shedding, radiate benediction !” 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 
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SOME OF THE FLOATS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
PARADE OF THE LOS ANGELES FIESTA 
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GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
By J. C. SHERER. 

HE had been living in Los Angeles for years, and was by no means a 

“tender-foot”—this friend of ours, who had brought her valise and 

her asthma along with her for.a stay in this sixth-class city which 
nestles up against ‘the south side of the Verdugo mountains, and comprises 
the southern extremity of the San Fernando valley, with its center just six 
miles in an air line from the court-house in Los Angeles. 

“Do I feel better?” repeating our inquiry. “Why, I slept seven hours on a 
stretch last night—the first night’s rest I’ve had for a week!” 

This was the other day, and the testimony rejoiced me as proving that the 
atmosphere, the environment or an unnameable something that gets into the 
inner being of one as he breathes the air, has still a quickening and rejuve- 
nating influence; for I recalled one who over twenty years ago was brought 
out here from a sick-bed in a Los Angeles boarding-house to sleep in a tent, 
and who soon rejoiced in the life regained which we had thought too far 
spent to longer harbor the spirit of her. 

This revivifying influence that the Glendale atmosphere possesses, is not 
unique; it is common to our California foothills. But there are few places 
to be found where the foothills are brought in such close proximity to the city 
as to be attained in a thirty minutes’ ride over one of the best equipped and 
scenically most attractive of all the electric roads in Southern California’s 
splendid system of trolley lines. It is this close connection, welding the city 


and the country into practically one community, the wholesome scene of 
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strenuous endeavor joined to country quiet, which best answers the ideal 
conditions of our complex life. 

Not many years ago, this portion of the valley was used only by the herder 
upon which to feed his sheep, and as a sort of game preserve for the benefit 
of the hunters from Los Angeles, who were always reasonably sure of a 
good bag of small game, and, in season, a fair chance for a deer in the 
cafions. Then came the hay-farmer, who rented a few acres here and there, 
annually at a rental of*a dollar per acre; but this kind of farmer was not 
a builder, and the “improvements he made were of doubtful quality. 

Twenty years or so ago the speculator came in, the big landholdings of 
Glassell, Beaudry, Childs and Dreyfus were broken up into subdivisions; and 


then entered the home builder. The first of this class were farmers and 











IN THE COUNTRY TRIBUTARY TO GLENDALE 


fruit-growers. They found soil of great richness at the base of the hills, 
suitable for all kinds of farm produce and for some fruits, while in the 
center of the valley the lighter soil was ideal for fruits, the deciduous kinds 
requiring no irrigation. All the land carried an appurtenant water right in 
the Verdugo cafion stream, which bubbles up from the earth about two miles 
above Glendale, pure and undefiled, and which during the vicissitudes of past 
dry seasons has shown but little variation of quantity in its never-failing 
supply. 

[he planting of a large acreage to oranges and lemons, and increasing 
demand for domestic use, led to the formation of water-companies for the 
development and distribution of this water, which now is brought down in 
pipes to every user, flowing through the pipe-system by gravity and being 


distributed at comparatively little expense. 
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ELECTRIC R. R. STATION, GLENDALE 


In the evolution that results in “the survival of the fittest,” the acreage 
covered a few years ago by orchards of deciduous fruit-trees is devoted now 
to smaller holdings where the home-builder raises an assortment of fruits 
for home use only, and in a few cases to orchards of oranges and lemons 


which have proved a paying crop. There are located here four large pack- 
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covered a few years ago by orchards of deciduous fruit-trees is devoted now 
to smaller holdings where the home-builder raises an assortment of fruits 
for home use only, and in a few cases to orchards of oranges and lemons 
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ing-houses, representing as many different firms engaged in handling the 
products of these orchards. 

In the closing years of the.decade marked by the ‘80s, the Terminal Rail- 
road Company (now the Salt Lake) built a railroad to Verdugo Park through 
Glendale, and gave the settlement its first impetus of growth toward a place 
of importance on the map. This promise of importance was not fulfilled, 
however, until the advent of the double-track Pacific Electric road, about 
three years ago. Since that event the progress of Glendale has been unin- 
terrupted, and continues to gain momentum. Recognizing the healthfulness 
and accessibility of the place, the Battle Creek people established here about 

















A GLENDALE BUSINESS BLOCK 


two years ago a fully-equipped up-to-date sanitarium, which has proved 
a splendid success. With a business eye to tourist patronage, the Pacific 
Electric people established in an historic old adobe at the base of the moun- 
tains, a Spanish restaurant which as “Casa Verdugo” has established a rep- 
utation among the list of Southern California attractions well worth visiting. 
Along this main line of the road some fine buildings have been erected, and 
others are now being built, but owing to a slightly increased elevation to 
the eastward and to other natural conditions, the principal growth continues 
to be in that direction; where the sanitarium and the principal business 
houses and the majority of the newly made and the older established homes 


are found. This section is reached by a branch road from the main line, 
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which runs eastward from the Fourth-street junction, where are located the 
depot of the Pacific Electric Company and the High School. 

The charm of Glendale is in its infinite variety. The valley allures and the 
hills attract; and looking from either one over the other, the near mountains 
beckon, while from the top of any near-by elevation you see the city and the 


restless ocean a few miles beyond. 

















GLENDALE SANITARIUM 
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Photo by Aydelotte 
A SCENE ON THE FAMOUS DRIVE TO THE BIG TREES FROM SANTA CRUZ. OXEN HAULING CORDWOOD, 
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Repeating Rifles. . 
NINE MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


In the Spring the wily woodchuck is quarry worthy of 


the rifleman’s skill. Riflemen differ as to what caliber 
cartridge is best adapted to “chucking,’’ but all agree 
that the rifle for this, as for all kinds of hunting, is 
some one of the nine different Winchester models. The 
longer you use a Winchester the better satisfied you will 
be that it is the most effective and reliable make of 
rifle on the market today. If you want satisfactory results, 
always use Winchester guns for all your shooting 
and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 


FREE: Send your name and address on a postal card for our large 
illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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GOOD TO EAT— This Flour Mixed with 
Molasses and Water Makes Old Fashioned 


OSTON 
ROWN 
READ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOOD 
The Government and the State have given us the 
Pure Food Laws, but it remains for the women of 
the land—the homemakers—to refuse to purchase 
any article of food that is not fully guaranteed by. 
the manufacturers. 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BROWN BREAD FLOUR 
AND 3-B PANCAKE FLOUR 
are prepared especially to meet the demand for pure, 
clean food and do not contain one particle of phos- 
phatic acid or alum. 


ALLEN’S BBB FLOUR CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Factory Eastern Factory 


San Jose, Cal. Little Wolf Mills, Manawa, Wis. 
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Be Your Own Body Builder 


THE HARPER SYSTEM 
Will MaKe You Well 
and Heep You Well | 


Persons of sedentary occupations are especially invited 
to investigate the Harper System of body-building, 
~ which teaches nature’s laws of health and inculcates 
their practice. 

The Harper System renews youth; reduces obesity; produces well developed 
forms; increases chest measure and reduces waist measure; cures nervousness, 
insomnia, indigestion and constipation, and makes everyone who practices it his 
own body-builder. 

The Harper System may be practiced at home or at one’s office without in- 
convenience or loss of time. 

Those who cannot call for lessons may learn the system by a correspondence 
course. For booklet, references, etc., call on or address 


Cc. H. HARPER 


The Withelm 639 South Grand Ave., 
pees % LOS ANGELES 


Tel. Home F 36335 a 


Hummel! Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E, Second. 
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THE POPULAR 
VINTAGE 
PATTERN 









ROGERS BROS.” 


The designs bearing this well-known 
trade mark are noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “F-39,” showing latest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 


















18-21-25 foot iaunches a pruporuouate prices. All launches fiteed with two cycle reversing engiues with speed 
@) @) t controlling lever; simp!est engine made; starts without cranking, has only 3 moving parts. Stee! rowboats 
$20.00 All boats fitted with water-tight compartments, cannot sink; need no boat house. Larg 


Steellaunch BRR SSERA eS an aie Total 
Wilh 2 HP Engine Mich. Steel Boat Co. 1312 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$$ 96°C° 













BEKINS VAN & STORAGE CO. inusehia’Gooas 


Reduced Rates to and From ali Points 





140 South Broadway, Los Angeles OFFICES: 530 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
1060 Broadway . . . Oakland 13th and Mission St., San Francisco 


Lea & Perrins’ 
















A perfect relish for 
many dishes and 
an excellent 
digestive. 


Soups, Fish, Roasts 










of allkinds,Gravies, 
Salads and Cheese 


are rendered par- 





ticularly enjoyable 






by its use. 






Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 











Orchard Land at from $10 to $40 per Acre at 
San Luis Obispo 


We can show thousands of acres of rich foot hill lands, so nearly frostless that 
you can raise upon theni oranges, lemons or bananas. You do not have to irrigate— 
Nature supplies the moisture. Fruit ripens early. Ten acres in bearing will sup- 


port a family in comfort, and can be tilled without hired help. Write for complete 
‘nformation. 


Chamber of Commerce, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 

showing the most a line of high-grade 

BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRI 
BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 


DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE °°2..°3°": 


or on any kind of terms, until you have received our complete Free Cata- 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world willdo. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider A in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once. 


$8.50 PUNGTURE-PROOF TIRES 2," Lv 
30 rer os. fl OO as 
We Will Sell NAILS, TACKS Bee = 
You a Sample at Lat 
Pair for Only OUT THE AIR 
(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 
NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 
Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC- 
TUS, PINS, NAILS, TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 
Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over make—SOFT, ELASTIC and 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. EASY RIDING. 


Me Made in all sizes, It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped uponce or twice ina wholeseason. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That ‘Holding Back" sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave"’ tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the ride1 
of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.5 tT pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand 5 eage and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster. 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order, We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable 5 ao mecte, enddl : sds a ; a 

ullt-up-wheels, es, pedals, and repairs, an 
COASTER-BRAKES, everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY Fielege 
but write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
DO NOT WAIT bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. “JL” CHICAGO, ILL, 


Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YO 


CES 
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PER PAIR 










Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “B” 
and “D,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 
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Escondido 


CALIFORNIA 





Offers great. 
inducements to the 
CITRUS and 
DECIDUOUS 
Fruit Growers 














FOUR-YEAR-OLD CITRUS ORCHARD 


It has the desired soil. 

It has plenty of water—cheap. 

It has an abundance of cheap land. It has foothill lands and valley lands. 

It is in no danger of frosts. 

The bearing citrus orchards this year netted their owners from $500.00 to 
$1000.00 per acre. 

It is the natural home of the'raisin grape. 

Don’t put your money in high priced lands, when you can rea better land here 
for a trifle—-INVESTIGATE. 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Escondido, Cal. 

















MELROSE “Honey of roses” 


ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 














A home town for the worker, the student, the business main. Trains to San 


Francisco every twenty minutes. Cars to Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley every 
five minutes. Fare five cents. 

One of the old-time towns of the county, it is now filled with the intense life 
and activity that is building great cities around the magnificent San Francisco bay, 
and is the finest suburb on its eastern shore. on we 

Up-to-date sewerage, water, light, telephones, express and mail delivery, schools 
and churches afford every convenience and need of modern life. 

For information address G. E. Parker of Melrose Board of Trade, 4300 East 


Fourteenth street, or any of the following firms: 


H. G. Gunning, Real Estate. L. Castera, Gents’ Furnishings. 
Geo. A. Taylor, Real Estate. Wm. Schoening, Grocer. 
Chas. A. Armstrong, Real Estate. P. M. Holst & Co., Hay and Grain. 


Pleasants & Pleasants, Suburb Realty Pacific Coast Supply Co., Lumber. 
Cc. U. Henderson, Lumber. 


Co. x 
Healy Home Building Co., Real Estate. = Ly ree eg 
H. W. Davis, Real Estate. Taylor & Park, Ice Cream Parlor. 
Fred R. Bammann, Hardware, Etc. J. R. Talcott. 
P. A, Dubois, Drugs. Armstrong & Storey, Cigars and Bil- 
Baker Bros., Garage. liards. 























The Best Advice Free 


Invest in Southern California 


and then 


FOLLOW YOUR INVESTMENT 


VERYBODY wants to come to Southern California. Truer 

statement than this was never made. Hundreds of thous- 

ands have already made their homes here. Hundreds of 

thousands more will come in the near future—as soon as 
they can make arrangements. 

YOU want to come of course. Why not invest a few hundreds 
or a few thousands now, and then follow your investment as soon 
as may be? 

A good plan is to invest where you are most likely to make your 
home. You can have a lot or a home ready for you when you come, 
or an investment easy of access and readily investigated or disposed of. 

You cannot find a better spot, either for a home or for investment, 
or both, than Long Beach, Los Angeles County. Twenty-five miles 
iiom Los Angeles, on the Pacific ocean, its population has grown from 
2,000 seven years ago to 21,000 in 1907. 

Long Beach has prospered and grqwn strictly on its merits as 
an all-the-year-round home city, with an ideal climate. Now it is 
experiencing its awakening as an industrial city. A model harbor is 
being constructed, on the shore of which the million-dollar Craig ship- 
building plant will at once be established; and other great kindred 
industries will follow. 

Fortunes have been made from Long Beach real estate. More 
fortunes will be made in the next few years. For safe investment, 
increasing values and large profits it cannot be excelled. 

We have exceptionally good facilities for securing for our cus- 
tomers the best bargains in business lots, harbor lots, residence lots, 
ocean frontage and apartment house sites. Our lists include the 
cream of Long Beach property. If vou are interested in Southern 
California in any way, do not fail to write us. 

Those who do not wish to handle entire pieces of property will 
find our debenture system, the new plan of making profits from real 
estate, strong, substantial and attractive. It makes the small investor, 
in proportion to the amount of his investment, the equal of the capital- 
ist. Send for iiterature. Ask any questions you like about Southern 
California. 


United Syndicates Company, L£17D. 
14 Pacific Ave. LONG BEACH, CAL. 


References:—National Bank of Long Beach; Metropolitan Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 
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LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA’S GREAT- 
EST BEACH RESORT 
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Fe EN a Oe eH io bath ees 
ENTRANCE TO PIER, LONG BEACH. CAL. 


POPULATION 21,000 


Thirty-five minutes’ ride from Los Angeles brings you. to Long Beach, 21 miles 
due south. A model city, with a most excellent school system, water, light and power 
plants; six banks, with assets of more than $3,000,000.00. Streets oiled and a great 
many paved. The finest climate, due to its direct south exposure. It is reached by 
the Southern Pacific and Salt Lake Railway Systems and the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, the finest electric system in America, if not in the world. 

The Bathing Beach is 14 miles in length, of hard white sand, with a width of 
300 to 600 feet. 

A feature of interest to all visitors is the Long Beach Bath House, an institution 
unequalled in America, containing Warm Salt Plunges, and all forms of baths. This 
institution maintains during the summer months, a complete Life Saving Service, 
offering visitors absolute safety whilst surf bathing. 

For copy of new booklet, just out, address Jas. A. Miller, Secretary Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, or any of the following firms: 











United Syndicates Co., Lid. E.-L. Covert & Co., Real Estate. 

Alamitos Land Co. Young-Parmley Co., Real Estate. 

The National Bank of Long Beach. J. W. Wood. 

First National Bank of Long Beach. Long Beach Bath House & Amusement Co. 
Townsend-Dayman Investment Co. Dr. L. A. Perce. 

R. Donaldson Brown, Real Estate. Cc. W. Hibbard, Real Estate and Invest- 
T. Sherwood Hodson, Jr., Real Etate. ments. 

The Cowan-Wiseman Co., Real Estate. Wheeler Real Estate Agency. 

F. W. Stearns & Co., Real Estate. Tincher & Cox Realty Co. 


George H. Blount, Real Estate. Kansas Realty Co. 

















FRUITVALE 


The Queen city around the bay of San Francisco, a suburb of Oakland and San 
Francisco, a delightful temperate climate; a population of 20,000; magnificent schools 
and churches; a city essentially of homes where the tired toiler may rest after his 
weary day’s labor, and where his wife and children can obtain that health and 
strength which is denied in congested cities, and yet we are only 20 minutes from 
the metropolis of California, where flowers grow the year round and where property 
can be had for a small fraction of the cost of a home in the large cities. Wide and 
beautiful streets; 2 transcontinental railways pass through the town and with un- 
excelled electric street car facilities. One of the most beautiful towns around the 
bay of San Francisco extends to you a cordial invitation to invest and become one 


of us. 
Pawes VALS “So 


For further information address Secretary of Board of Trade or any of the 
following firms: 





Fruitvale Realty Co. 
Transbay Realty Co., 1357 Broadway, 
Oakland, Fruitvale Heights Tract. 


Boarding Stables. 
J. E. Lieyd, Harness and Saddlery. 
Fruitvale Hardware Co. 


S. T. Smith, Real Estate. Gibbons & Gutirey, Contractors and 
H. A, Pleitner, Real Estate. Builders. 
Frank K. Mott Co., 60 Broadway, Fruitvale Lumber Co. 
Oakland, Real Estate. E. L. Brown, Grocer. 
Geo. H. Lee & Sons, Real Estate. Fraitvale Garage Co. 


Myers & Maloon, Electrical Engineers T. McKenzie, Groceries. 
and Contractors. S. S. Austin. 

Bank of Fruitvale. Grant D. Miller, 1128 23rd Ave., Oak- 

L. R. Green, Plumbing. land, Undertaker. 

Berhmann & Jamison, Henry Barkmeyer. 


Livery and 











Oxnard 


The Beautiful 








The Home of 
American Beet 
Sugar Company 
(Founded 1898) 





Corner of 5th and.B-Streets, Oxnard, Cal. 


Has now 3000 population. Located in Ventura county, 66 miles from Los Angeles, in the best 
farming district in the state of California. Every business known to first class California towns is 
represented here. No property bought and sold for speculative purposes, and property is today worth 
par value. Water works, electric light, two telephone and telegraph companies, two banks, best of 
schools, good churches. 

For further information address 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE 





or any of the followingwell known firms: 
American Beet Sugar Co. 

Ventura County Power Co. 

Oxnard Livery & Feed Stable. 
Lehmann Bros, 


Hill & Laubacher, Real Estate and Ins. 
Oxnard Furniture & Plumbing Co. 

W. R. Norton, Oxnard News Agency. 

L. E. Vaughn, Jeweler. 


Robert Green, Barber. 











RAMONA TOILET SOAP -JSoRn Gite 


VERYWHERE ‘nen 
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A L A Mi E D A The City of Homes 


POPULATION 30,000 








Situated on the east 
side of San Francisco 
Bay, 5 miles from the 
Metropolis. 


Free from fogs and 
cold winds. 


Climate unexcelled, 





Ever blooming flowers. 





Many such homes line the streets of Alameda The “Oak” stil] flourishes in all parts of Alameda 

ALAMEDA Has over forty-five miles of the finest macadamized streets. 

ALAMEDA Has sixty miles of cement sidewalks. 

ALAMEDA Has the most scientifically devised sewer system in the world 

ALAMEDA Has the lowest death rate on the Coast. 

ALAMEDA Has a most efficient police, health and fire department. 

ALAMEDA Has the broadest and best educational advantages. 

ALAMEDA Hasan unrivalled system of rapid transportation. 

ALAMEDA Has the best appointed library of its class in the country. 

ALAMEDA Has its own electric light plant, and the cheapest lighting 
rate. 

ALAMEDA Has a most effective and clean municipal government. 

ALAMEDA Has a firm sandy beach, and sea bathing at all seasons 

















The Bay Shore is lined with palatial homes 


For further information write any of the following: 


Hammond & Hammond, Real Estate. Wm. Znigg, Merchant. 

Miller & Banta, Real Estate. Rhodes & Jamieson, Wood, Coal and 
Charles Adams & Co., Real Estate. Ice. 

F. R. Neville, Real Estate. E, D. Ells & Co., Furniture Store. 
Halsey Wehn Co., Real Estate. Henry Schneider, Stationery Store. 


J. 8S. Hanley & Co., Real Estate. 
Lewis & Shaw, Real Estate. 
L, W. MeGlauflin, Real Estate and In- 


M, H. Owens, Plumber. 
California Cabinet Co. 
Bank of Alameda. 


surance. - “ . 
Scott & Judd, Real Estate. r. Von Ah Ala. Stables. 
Alameda Land Co., Real Estate. Kreig & Halton, Gents’ Furnishings. 
Island Real Estate Co., Real Estate. L. A. Konigshofer, Dry Goods Store. 
Wm. Dufour & Co., Real Estate. Jersey Creamery Co. 
G. H. Suelfiohn, Real Estate. Cc. P. Magannos, Photo Supplies. 
H. G. Mehrtens, Real Estate. Combs & Fisher, Meat Market, 
Geo. E. Plummer & Son, Real Estate Citizens Bank of Alameda. 

and Contractors. Prosser Pharmacy. 
Cc. V. Hughes Co., Real Estate. R. P. Clark, Carpenter. 
A. J. Torres, Real Estate. Hans Anderson, Furniture Store. 
Hally & Co., Real Estate. Smiley & Gallagher, Undertakers. 


(AREER 8 TT 








San Diego County 


IMPERIAL caiifcrnia 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE IMPERIAL VALLEY 

















WEST SIDE OF IMPERIAL AVENUE, IMPERBAL. IMPERIAL HOTEL IN FOREGROUND 


Imperial is the center of the largest body of irrigated land under one system in 
the United States, and Hon. Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, chairman of the Irri- 
gation Committee of the ‘House of Representatives, said after a recent visit: “I 
consider the owners of land in the Imperial Valley among the luckiest farmers in 
the United States. They are singularly blessed by nature and by man. They have 
everything that they could ask to make themselves well to do. They have the soil, 
the climate, the WATER, and the location, with railroad facilities for marketing 
their crops, and good and constant markets for their products clese at hand.” For 
further information address 


H. N. DYKE, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, IMPERIAL, CAL. 














FOR HEALTH, HAPPI- 
NESS AND A HOME 


COME TO | 
SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


Write for information 
and illustrated printed 
matter, enclosing a 5 
cent stamp, to 


SIGHTSEERS, LOOK! | 





























You havn’t seen the beauties of the 
Pacific Coast until you visit 


ENSENADA (Lower Cal.) MEXICO 


Take the Lower California Develop- 
ment Co.’s beautiful Steamer St. Den- 
is from San Diego and you'll be well 


repaid. 
Time Card of Steamer St. Denis THE 











LEAVE SAN DIEGO 

2, 5, 8, 14, 18, 24 and 
27th of each month, 
at 9 p. m., arriving 
next morning at En- 
senada 


LEAVE ENSENADA 

8, 6, 12, 15, 22, 25 and 
28th of each month at 
8'p- m. arriving next 
morning at San Diego 








Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles, Cal. 








prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Angeles 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 











San Bernardino, California 








Located in the center of a magnificent and fertile val- 
ley and reached by three transcontinental railroads— 











wW Population 15,000 


and Increasing Rapidly 





the Salt Lake, Santa Fe and Southern Pacific. 




















FROM TROPICAL SAN BERNARDINO 
The scenic beauty within and surrounding the city is unexcelled in Southern 


California. 
communities. 
the best in the State. 





TO FRIGID 


MT. SAN BERNARDINO 


Splendidly equipped trolley lines radiate to all neighboring towns and 
As a business and commercial center San Bernardino ranks among 


First class schools, Public Library and churches of nearly all denominations. 
For booklet and further information address 


Secretary Board of Trade, San Bernardino, California 


The San Bernardino Merchants’ Protective Association 
or any of the following leading business firms: 


San Bernardino Realty Board. 

Neff & Adair, Real Estate. 

Boyd & Scott, Real Estate & Insurance. 

Vestal & Hubbard, Real Estate & Ins. 

Star Realty Co., Real Estate. 

Insurance, Loan & Land Co. 

Taylor Realty Co., Real Estate, Loans & 
Insurance. 

Cochran & Ridenbaugh (Miniature Orange 
Groves, le 

San Bernardino Realty Co., Real Estate, 
Insurance & Loans. 

Pioneer Abstract & Title Guaranty Co. 

San Bernardino Abstract Co. 


Consolidated Abstract & Title Guaranty 
Cc 


o. 
Arrowhead Garage. 
‘tome Furniture Co. 
David R. Glass, President Business College 
Geo. M. Cooley Co., Hardware. 
Mrs. C. H. Davis, Bradford Rooming House 
W. W. Brison, Jr. 
Board of Trade. 
San Bernardino National Bank 
H. M. Barton 
H. W. Hagerman. 
T. A. Blakely. 












FRESNO 
COUNTY 


@Professor Blackmar of Washington, D. C. says, “It is a 
truly wonderful County. Productive beyond imagination, 
and rich beyond the dreams of wealth—a wealthy agricul- 
tural district in one of the grandest valleys the sun ever 
shone on.” 

@lt is the County of opportunities for the man of small means 
and plenty of grit, 

@lt is equally great in yielding returns on the rich man’s in- 
vestments. 

@FRESNO COUNTY raised in agricultural products in 1906 
nearly $25.000,000. 

GQFRESNO COUNTY has fourteen banks with deposits ag- 
gregating $8,500,000. 

@That means the saving of the ten, twenty and forty acre 
man. Looks good, doesn’t it? 

@QHow does it appeal to you? 

QIf you are interested write to any of the undersigrted or to the 








Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


and they will forward you a finely illustrated 48-page pamphlet, 
telling of the great resources of this wonderful County. 


IT FORMS A TRUE TALE OF A WONDERFULLY RICH DISTRICT 





Gill Real Estate Agency, Real Estate. Sheperd-Teague Co. Send for Free Home- 
Peralta Investment Co., Orange Land. seekers Guide. 
Pearsons Realty Exchange, Real Estate. Fulton & Grand Central Hotels, under one 
W. N. Rohrer & Co., Orange & Grape Land. management, special accommodations 
Jesse Janson & F. M. Blanchard, Real for commercial travelers. 

Estate. Sperry Flour Co., Flour, Feed and Grain. 
Dewitt H. Gray & Co., Real Estate. WARES & SAUNDERS, Managers, Laguna de Tache Grant 

















REDLANDS, CAL. A REDLANDS PATH 


Nowhere is there a place more abounding in paths and byways, sequestered 
spots where brook and shade trees fill life with poetry and peace. Situated near 
the mountains, with numerous streams running down to the sea, one of them passing 
directly through the city, there is an abundance of picturesque beauty that charms 
both the visitor and the resident. Pure mountain air, one breathes in Redlands; 
pure mountain water, one drinks. These form such a bracing mixture that stronger 
stimulants are not needed, and Redlands offers them freely to the world. Learn of 
facts and figures as to Redlands’ climate and attractions, by writing the Board of 
Trade, or any one of the following firms: 








Williams-Curtis Co., Real stare. John P. Fisk, Real Estate. 
J. W. Jenkins, Electrical Contractor. W. J. Davenport & McLain, (Contractors. 
Casa Loma Hotel Co. Geo. 8. Biggin, Real Estate. J. J. Naughton. 
D. M. Donald, Contractor. Rediands Abstract & Title Co, First National Bank. 
Mutual Orange Distributors, Fruit Shi pers. John P. Hight, Jr., Real Estate. 
John Blodgett, Livery. Hill Crest Inn. Redlands Fruit Association 
J. C. Reeves, Hay & Grain. Redlands Laundry Co. L. E. Huntington, Contractor. 
Palm Confectionery, E. E. Case. Dike & Logie, Real Estate. 
Anderson & Asher, Real Estate. Austin & Clark Co., Real Estate. 

















Reasonable Rates HOTEL CASA LOMA Excellent Accommodations 
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. O L T O The Hub City of Southern California 
The Center of the Orange Belt 


Colton offers 











special induce- 
ments to Home- 
seekers who should 
be mindful of its 
splendid school 
and church privi- 
leges; its business 
and social life, the 
ideal climate and 


the location as the 
HUB CITY. 














HOTEL AND PARK, COLTON, CAL. 


co LTON is a rapidly growing city of 4,000 inhabitants, and has exceptional prospects for the future. Colton 
is 56 miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of three transcontinental railroads. You can'tlafford to pass through 
without stopping to investigate. For further particulars address any of the following: 


by ag: owe Mercantile Co. Gregory Fruit Co. U’Ren and Hayter, St. Clair 
. G. French & Co. Livery Stables. 
The First National Bank of Mea. James B. nen. Colton Pharmacy 


Colton. R. L. Deakins, Palace Cigar Jj yw. More, Blacksmith. 


Colton Fruit Exchange, out- Store. — ; 
put 1906, 400 cars of or- G. M. Green, Supt. of Schoolm S L. Emery, Hardware 
anges and lemons. Colton Grain & Milling Co. G. B. Caster, Contractor & 

H. E. Fouch & Co., Real Es- D. C. Swartz, Undertaker. Builder. 
tate. M. A. Hebberd Co. Mrs. M. A. Fox, Real Estate. 





























La Jolla By-the-Sea 


Spend the summer at La Jolla. Good bathing, fishing, driving 
and hunting. 


- 


Now is the time 
to invest in the 
Future Resort of 
Southern California 


J 


























The Famous Torrey Pines, six miles from La Jolla, one of our fine drives 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS ANY OF THE FOLLOWING:— 


Mary H. Fitzhugh, Real Estate. Mrs. A. P. Mills, Real Estate. 
Walter 8. Lieber, Real Estate. L. A. & &. D. Beach R. R. Co. 
Cc. D. Rolfe, Real Estate. La Jolla Mdrse. Co. 
1308 C Street, San Diego, Cal. La Jolla Improvement Ass’n 
La Jolla Bath House & Entertainment Co. E. J. Swayne & Co., Real Estate. 
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The Famous Santa Clara Valley and 
County California 


























IRRIGATING ONIONS FOR SEED---5,000 ACRES IN SEED FARMS 


oes | (Ot Clara County is Preseminently quae 


the Horticultural County of the State 


Population (ae) 
wee") San Jose iis 


50 MILES SOUTH FROM SAN FRANCISCO. Magnificent ail Year 
Climate, No Ice, No Snow, Stimulating, Not Enervating 

This is the world’s famous fruit valley, and poultry thrives in this section. We will 

make room for 5000 good families with a few thousand dollars to secure orchard 

homes of 10 to 20 acres that pay. We need the boys and girls in the summer to pick 

fruit and work in the canneries at good wages. We raise more peaches, prunes, 

cherries, apricots, etc., than any other section. 


For Information Address 
SAN JOSE, CAL., 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 70,70 r race 


Jos. H. Rucker & Co., Real Estate. T. S. Mentgomery & Son, Real Estate. 
A. C. Darby, Real Estate. T. C. Barnett, Real Estate. 
Mission Realty Co.,. Johnson & Temple, Real Estate. 

14 E. San Fernando St. First National Bank of San Jose. 
Case, Short & Ryan, Real Estate. Garden City Bank and Trust Co. 


A. Damonte & Co., Mfg. Calif. Glace Fruits. 


Home U nion, Groceries. The Bank of San Jose. 

Hotel Bristol. Security State Bank of San Jose. 

Spencer & Healey, Veterinary Surgeons. Cambers-Hayes Co., Furniture. 

Fred M. Stern, Send for Cowboy Outfit Trinkler-Dohrmann Co., Crockery. 
Catalogue. E. A. & Ll. 0. Hayes. 

Red Star Laundry. The J. K. Armsby Co., Dried Fruit Packers. 


Eagle Brewery. 








NATIONAL CITY, CAL. Sicz"say 


Five miles from the business center of San Diego, an ideal residence suburb. It is 
now being connecied with the electric street railway, electric lights and gas systems of 
that city. 

The pride of National 
City, is its beautifully lo- 
cated Sanitarium, on a prom- 
inence overlooking Paradise 
Valley, its choice residential 
suburb. 

This institution is conduc- 
ted upon the same rational 
lines as the famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. It is an 
ideal place for those who 
need rest and recuperation. 





Write for booklet to Secretary BOARD OF TRADE or any of the following: 


Peoples State Bank, G. W. DeFord, Hay and Grain; A. G. Williams, Grocer; Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium, Hutchison Bros, Frank A. Kimball, Reai Estate; San Diego Land Co., E. M. Fly, 
M. . K. Campbell, Phil C, Bauer, J. G. Fleming, Orange Grower; T. R. Palmer, Attorney; 
L. Butler, Hardware; E. B. Leach, Lemon Shipper; Theo T. Johnson, M. D.; National City & 
Otay Railway. 











Oceanside 


The Finest Home Site and 
Pleasure resort in San 
Diego County 


“THE SAN LUIS REY 
VALLEY 


Which is tributary to 
Oceanside, is a large, 
beautifui and fertile valley 
watered by the San Luis 
Rey river, the largest 

Rebuilding Corridors at San Luis Rey Mission stream in the county. Wa- 
ter in abundance is obtained from the underflow of the river by means of wells and 
pumping plants. Large and small tracts can be bought at reasonable prices. The 
land is adapted for fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, dairying and poultry raising. The San 
Luis Rey Mission is four miles from Oceanside in the valley and was founded in 1708. 
With one exception it is the largest and best preserved of all the California missions 
and well worth a visit by all who come to Southern California. It is a pleasant drive 
from Oceanside over a good road. Write Board of Trade, or the following: 











The Hayes Land Co. First National Bank of Oceanside, 
Thos. C. Exton, Druggist. H. T. Blake, “Mira Mar Hote]” 
Bank of Oceanside. Oceanside Electric & Gas Co. 

P. J. Brannen, Hardware. Griffin Hayes, Diamond Livery. 
Goets Bros. Co., General Merchandise. Geo. P. McKay, General Merchandise. 
J. E. Jones, Merchandise. F. W. Rieke, Contractor. 





Southwestern Realty Co. 


ANYVO ‘THEATRICAL COLD CREAM 2icvsrtnco ee olt os eh treks conting tre 
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+t HOLTVILLE } 

















“ALAMO” HOTEL 


In IMPERIAL VALLEY %* Disgo Count 


Has land like the valley of the Nile, watered from the mighty Colorado Ri- 
ver and sunshine twelve months in the year, producing the most wonderful 
crops of early grapes, melons, grain, vegetables, etc. A natural home of 
the alfalfa, which is harvested eight times per annum. HOLTVILLE is 
favored with a most perfect, natural drainage, situated above sea level and 
having lots of FINE SHADE TREES. A new creamery, a Public School- 
house, and Public Library are just being completed. Tributary to this 
town are thousands of acres of land yielding as high as $1,000.00 per acre. 
You must come and see to be convinced of the immense possibilities on 
these cheap lands, with unlimited water supply. Government land still to 
be had. Information can be had by addressing 


BE. BOYD. CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Holtville, Cal, * *gy,<ithsfetiowing 


Secretary 
Ed. E. Boyd Realty Co. C. J. Schenck, Genl. Mdse. 
Hing L. Kendle, Real Estate J. V. Daggart, Jr. 
L. Swindle, Real Estate F. J. Cole 
F. N. Chaplin @ Son,Real Estate W. F, Robinson, Hotel Alamo 
J. Ray Wimp F. M. Morris, Confectionery 
M>? P. Harris Citizens Bank 
H. J. Messenger, Livery and J. S. Bridenstine 
Feed National Lumber Co. 
G U. ApkKins W. F. Holt, Redlands, Cal. 





iS 


Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 








SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
9 The Harbor City 
San Pedro, the Harbor City 
of Southern California, the 
dreamland of the _ world, 
where nature has poured out 
her blessing with so lavish 
a hand that it is doubtful 
whether our great mother in- 
tended to build a home for 
the Gods or for humans. San 
Pedro, the future gateway of 
the orient; the one spot more 
SAN PEDRO HARBOR talked about, because more in 
_the minds of the men who make the commerce of this country, than any other 
along the many thousands of miles of our coast line. San Pedro undoubtedly has 
the brightest future of any city on the west coast, aid is the place for the young 
man or the old, for the capitalist or the laborer. 
For information relative to commercial conditions and busines prospects, ad- 
dress The Chamber of Commerce, San Pedro, Cal., or 














A. P. Ferl Dodson Bros., Contractors L. Kelly 
J. A. Weldt John T. Gaffey Miss C. Rogers & Co., Real 
Olsen Hardware Co. William W. Burke & Sons, Estate 

Grocers Alcorn & Cox., Real Estate 











The Royal Flame 
Tokay Grape 





<a Lodi Cal 
Place than + al. 
It is situated in the heart of the great 
San Joaquin Valley, on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, between 


Sacramento and Stockton, and has be- 
come famous for its 


Royal Flame Tokay Grapes 


Over one-third of the table grapes from 
California were shipped from Lodi, the 
growing, prosperous city. No better grapes 
grown anywhere. No better soil. No 
better water, (and in great abundance). . 
No better climate. (Summers warm and 
delightful, nights cool and refreshing). 
No better roads. No better place for a 
home or investment. 

Every product of the temperate and semi- 
tropical zones can be grown within a 
radius of five miles around Lodi, the 
largest body of fine rich sandy sediment 
loam in the State. 

Before deciding, see Lodi, and you will 
find there is No Better Place. For more 
detailed information address Lodi Board 
of Trade or any of the following: 





Henderson Bros., Hardware. 

W. A. Young Lumber Co. 

W. J. Robinson, Barley Mill. 

Dougherty, Whitaker & Ray Co., Hotel. 
The Realty Company. 

John C. Bewley & Co., Real Estate. 
LeMoin & Fish, Publishers. 


% Actual 

Size. Its Northern Hardware Co. 

Color is a San Joaquin Land Co. 

Deep Garner & Woodson, Land. 

Lilac-Pink Beckman, Welch & Thomson Co., Grocers. 











Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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EUREKA, CALIFORNIA, 


Has regular and quick water communication with San Francisco, with freight 
rates ranging from $1.00 to $4.00 per ton, the cost of living and prices of merchandise, 
clothing, manufactures, and general supplies are governed by those those of the 
latter place, and vary but little therefrom. 


Humboldt County Has: 


Great extent, affording choice of location. Cheap lands in abundance. Its own 
lumber, fuel, food, wool, leather. Equable temperature, insuring bodily comfort. 
Healthfulness, especially absence of fevers and malaria. Diversity of products, giv- 
ing variety in occupations. Abundant rainfall, guaranteeing crops and water. Great 
natural resources in divers. branches. Cheap lumber, making improvements inex- 
pensive. Cheap fuel, costing little more than the labor of taking it. Good schools 
within reach of every home. Good county government, honestly administered. Cheap 
freight rates by sea to all Pacific points. The largest and best body of redwood on 
earth. An honest, peaceful, law-abiding population 


Humboldt Has Not: 


Chinese, to compete with American labor. Irrigation, with its expense and liti- 
gation. Spanish grants, to cloud titles and bar settlement. Railroad land grants, 
to interfere with progress. Codling moths to destroy the apples. Colorado beetles 
to destroy the potatoes. Summer thunderstorms to interfere with harvests. Long 
winters when stock must be fed. Severe frosts to destroy vegetation. Crop failures 
from any cause whatever. Cyclones, blizzards, tramps or strikes. 

For further information address any of the following well known firms: 


H. L. Ricks, Pres. Chamber of Com- | G. A. Waldner, Western Hotel. 


merce. Skinner-Duprey Drug Co 
Geo. W. Baker, Real Estate. Thos. H. Perry. 
Eureka Ice Co. A. B. Hink. 
R. D. Johnston Porter, Fautz & Brooks, Real Estate. 
Delaney & Young J. C. Henderson. 
Taylor & Zane E. G. Kramer, (Revere House) 


J. H. Hunter. Bank of Eureka 

















Irrigated WOODLAND 


The Capital of 


Farms Yolo County, California 


WOODLAND is only 86 miles from San 
Francisco and 22 miles from Sacramento, 
the State Capital. WOODLAND has twelve 


churches, three two-story grammar school 
OF FIVE ACRES buildings, one commodius high school, one 
AND UPWARDS Holy Rosary Academy, one well-equipped 
business college, the best talent obtainable 


= = — Sa 4 —. 
: : ng, an ne free rary, four social an 
in the Counties of literary clubs, twenty fraternal and bene- 
fit lodges one 200-barrel flour mill, one 
fruit cannery, two butter creameries, one 
Fresno and Merced fruit packing establishment, one winery, 
one olive oil and pickling plant, two large 
lumber yards, four solid banks, four ho- 
alif s tels, one large city hall, one well-equipped 
ornia fire department, four large grain and hay 
warehouses, a well conducted telephone 
system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, 
— and many commodious business houses 
— representing all lines of trade. 
For further particulars address any of 
MILLER AND LUX pg Fen pny* 
Bidwell & Reith, Real Estate 
Woodland Grain and Milling Co. 
R. E. Boyle, Books and Stationery 


Los Banos, Merced County Bank of Yolo 
—_ of ae 
Py ‘ Sierra umber oO. 
California M. C. Campo, Rancher 





























( O V | N A A city amid the Orange Groves 








Picking Oranges—A Typical January Scene 


Covina is situated on the Southern Pacific railroad and the new Covina line of 
the Pacific Electric, in the center of the world famed San Gabriel Valley, in a thickly 
populated neighborhood, has first class Grammar and High School, six churches, two 
national banks and savings bank, live newspapers, hotels, good stores, Carnegie 
library, ladies’ and men’s club houses, electric lighting and power, gas and telephones 
and finer roads for automobiling than any other town or city in the United States. 
Abundance of pure water and the finest orange groves in the state. The place for a 
home, the place for investment, 

Hourly trolley car service with Los Angeles. Running time thirty-five minutes. 

For further information write to Board of Trade, Covina, Cal. 
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Earlimont Colony 


x 


= | ‘Tulare 
County 


California 











A Land of Opportunity 
A Land of Promise 
Earliest Section 
Of California’s 
Early Belt 


EARLIEST 


That’s What Counts 
Earliest Oranges 
Earliest Grapes 


Earliest Figs 
" Earliest Olives 


Quickest Returns 





Extraordinary Prices 


Gathering the Earliest Oranges in the 
State near Portersville. 


EARLIEST VEGETABLES 
EARLIEST DECIDUOUS FRUITS EARLIEST SMALL FRUITS 


South of Portersville, earliest part of Tulare County. Rolling upland. At base 
of Sierra foothills. No killing frosts. No scale. No smut. No diseases. No 
heavy winds. A beautiful landscape. Responds to landscape gardener’s art. Pure 
air. Unsurpassed climate. Remarkably healthful. Well located. Abundant cheap 
Water. Virgin soil, extremely rich. Close to railroad. Near to mountain camps 
and resorts. Splendid hunting and fishing grounds in easy reach. 

FIRST SUBDIVISION—TO THOSE WHO WILL IMPROVE 
Earlimont Colony Co. will care for property of absent owners. Land with water only 
$50.00 per acre. Purchasers given benefit of land at about one third usual price in 
preference to other modes of advertising first subdivision. Large tracts for sale for 
subdivision. A crop of early vegetables will pay for land first season. Orange 
groves begin to bear second season and increase rapidly each succeeding year till they 
net from $300 to $600 or more per acre. Good grammar school already on property. 
Store, postoffice, telephone, etc., will soon be established. A flourishing town soon. 
Electric roads in near future. Get in early and avoid the rush. 

Address all communications to WM. A. SEARS, Portersville, Tulare County, Cal. 














“It You Will Write 


The Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California, for booklet 
D, stating in what particular proposition you are interested. 


You Shall Know Why 














the-following i investments in that city are profitable: 
I. The erection of modern, furnished cottages of five, 

six and seven rooms on suitable ground. 

II. The establishment of a fruit canning and_ processing 
factory. 

III, The establishment of glass and sand-lime brick 
factories. 

IV. The erection of a one hundred and fifty room, mod- 
ern, first-class hotel near the beach. 








| IDEAL, Yes indeed. | 





Ideal for Poultry 





San 
Jacinto 


Has advantages 
hard to beat 


Soil of a sandy 
loam, plenty cot- 
ton-wood trees, (a 
native here), arte- 
sian water of the 
purest. 

















Address==— | SAN JACINTO, 
GhieeralCemmmeres| Bult O'S fisfmann_” | Riverside County, Cal. 


Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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REDONDO *:3,Ce™: 


mercial Port 


4906 Improvements 4907 Improvements 


New electric power plant, cost $1,250,000. | A Pavilion to cost $40,000. 
The L. A. & R. Ry. spent $350,000 for 
tract improvement. A Bath House and Plunge to cost $35,000. 
The L. A. & R. Ry. spent $125,000 for | A Septic Sewer System to cost $80,000. 
new Cars. A City Hall to cost $25,000. 
The City of Redondo spent $75,000 for Street Improvements about $75,000. 


street improvements. ‘ 
A High School building completed at a Several new Business Blocks and Dwell- 
cost of $27,000. ings to cost about $100,000. 
200 Dwelling houses erected at a cost of | A new Wharf for increased shipping $25,- 


$175,000. 000. 























Redondo is forging ahead. Her days of stagnation are past. The predictions 
are that in 1910 she will have a population of 10,000 people. The assessed valuation 
of property last year was $1,125,000; this year it will almost reach the $2,000,000 
mark. The bank clearances for 1906 were over $1,000,000 and the postal receipts 
showed an increase of 40 per cent. 

If you are looking for a place to combine business with pleasure, a place of 
perpetual sunshine, a place of health, happiness and prosperity, come to Redondo 
where the sunset turns the ocean’s blue to gold and the people live a contented life. 


l‘or further information address 


Redondo Improvement Co. J. F. Reber & Co., Plumbers. 
Redondo Board of Trade. Wells & Co., Real Estate. 
Hotel Redondo. Redondo Building Co. 

Chas. J. Creller, Real Estate. L. J. Quint. 

Redondo Realty Co. H. B. Ainsworth. 
Montgomery & Mullen Lumber Oo. A. J. Graham. 

Redondo Milling Co. A. B, Steel. 


Cc. Ganahl Lumber Co. 
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A Wonderful 
Mountain Trip 


ISK CESSES 
SSAASAAASASAYS 





























The ascent of Mount Lowe by trolley affords 
the visitor to Los Angeles one of the most marvel- 
ous and beautiful mountain railway journeys in the 
world. And it is only one of the features of a 
railway system covering 400 ziles and reaching 
all the points of interest in the garden spot of 
America. 





The Pacific Electric Railway 


Depot at Corner of 6th and Main 


Los Angeles California 








NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 


I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now 
living, and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, 
and weaves. Every blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its 
quality. In dealing with me, you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. 

I also handle the products of the Hopi (Moquid Indians, buying them under 

contract with the trading posts at Keam’s Canyon and Oraibi and selling them 
at wholesale. 

I have constantly a very fire selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, 
Navajo “rubies’’ cut and uncut, peridots and native turquois. Also the choicest 
modern Moqui pottery, and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, Indian Trader 


Write for my Catalogue : 
“atu Ganado, Apache Go., Arizona 

















400—Passenger Trains Daily—400 


aay | DOUBLE TRACKS PY pemmenon 
TO THE OCEAN => 











The most beautiful ride in the world. The scenic route of Southern California, 
through Orange and Lemon Groves, Grand Mountain, Valley and Ocean Views. 
14 miles along the Ocean front 


26 Express Trains Daily, Except Sunday 


Baggage called for and delivered to all principal points. Regular round trip 
50e; 10, 30,54 and 60 ride commutation books sold to all points. For partic- 
ulars 


Genl. Office,316W. 4th. St. ¥."'52' T. A. Short,Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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TWO - FINE - FAST - TRAINS 
EVERY DAY EAST OVER THE 


SUNSET ROUTE 


THROUGH NEW ORLEANS 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE OBSERVATION PARLORS CAFE 
DINING CARS DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ,.. 


California to the East 


THE WAY TO THE 
Jamestown Exposition 


Round Trip Rate to Norfolk, Va., 
May 25, 26, 27; June 6, 7, 8, 
and on certain other dates in 


July, August and September. 
$97.75 








Information as to the pleas- 
ure and comfort of this 
route may be obtained at 


City Ticket Office 


600 South Spring St, Los Angeles 


or from any Agent of the 
Company 











Southern Pacific 











GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA ***sc"3,2"" Santa Fe 

















Fe 


— 





























Eastern 
Excursions 


Via the 


SALT LAKE 
ROUTE 
























and many other points, on 
sale June 6, 7, 8, July 3, 4, 
5, August 8, 9, 10, and 
later. 


and First St. Station, Los Angeles. 


F. A. WANN 
Gen’! Traffic Manager 


EPR ee " Jamestown 
COD oot. e sees 72.50 Exposition, 
Duluth cceceeeees 72:50 Norfolk Va., $97.75 
Kansas City ...... 60.00 On sale June 6, 7, 8, July 
New York ....... 108.50 9% 1% 31, August 19, 29, 
OO and later. . 
St. Louis 67.50 Elks’ Convention, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 

$90.50. On sale July g, ro. 
Knights Templar Conclave 
Saratoga, N. Y., $90.90. 
On sale July 1, 2, 3. 


Return limit of June tickets, October 15th. All 
others go days after day 


of sale. 


Full particulars at all ticket offices, and at 603 South Spring St. 


T. C. PECK 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 
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“The Best Made” 


























22 and 
32 Calibre 
Take-Dowa 

Automatic Shell Ejectiag 
Light, Trim & Up-to-Date 




















Nothing you can have will give you more pleasure and recreation during the 
long months of summer than one of Hopkins & Allen’s smal! calibre rifles. 
They are hard shooting, trim and true, weigh little and take down small enough 
to pack in a trunk or suit-case. Will drive tacks at 60 yards; can be found at any 
store that handles Hardware or Sporting Goods or secured direct from factory. 
Make it a point to see them. 


SS SO ie weighs 3: FASO bred, 3s in SS SO reg ae nate 


a : 
tbs., has 18 in over all. Has nee oe — 
* can be had in 


barrel and is 33 inches en- American Walnut stock, 

tire length. Has fine Wal- quick screw key take-down 22 or 32 calibre. Weighs 4% 
nut stock, quick take-down arrangement, and improved fhs., has 22 in. barrel. Stock, 
arrangement, safety-locking safety vice ammer r 

arrangem¢ ¥ ee ee sete device. Han ner Fe best select Walnut sarrel 
device and shoots 22 shortor bounds after firing and does , ; 

long rimfire cartridges. The not rest on cartridge. Shoots "8" POw®! rifle steel Has 
best little rifle in the world 22 short or long rimfire cart- tTebounding hammer, easy ac- 


for the money—is an effec- ridges, and shoots where you tion, best safety arrange- 


‘ aim. Iso made in 32 cal. ,, : 
tive workmanlike arm. No. jor 32> <hort. Nos. &2 oa ment. A real prize at our 
a ees price. Nos. 922 and 932. 


(<<. j< 





Write for our beautiful “Gun Guide & Catalog” for 1907. It illustrates and de- 
scribes all these rifles as well as 34 other models of our firearms and gives many 
points on the care and handling of guns. IT’S FREE to all who write promptly. 











THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Dept. 7O Largest Mfgs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World NORWICH, CONN., U. S, A. 
London Office 6 City Road, Finsbury Sq., London 

















is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
pdelicious—higaly 

ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
. " our trade-mark on 

Absolutely Pure Pesistered, every can. 
A Cream of Tartar Powder 4 7 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
free from alum or phos- EUROPE and AMERICA 


phatic acid Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


MAKES HOME BAKINGEASY | £.t:zs!s12232, Dowhester, Mess 
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OF UNQUESTIONED AGE 
———=AND PURITY 


9 a Grapes raised in our vine- 
yards, pressed in our winery 
and aged by time in our wine 

cellars. 


DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 


TH TO ALL EASTERN POINTS 
< Two cases of en xx 
| Ee assorted, wit one 


wines 
bottle California Brandy 


For $11.00 
| Two cases of XXX oldest 
‘ ; -. assorted, two 


vintages " 

bottles California Brandy 

THE ONLY FRUITS IN THE and one bottle California 

WORLD GUARANTEED BY Champagne 

$1,000 TO CONTAIN NO SUB- 

STITUTES FOR PURE SUGAR For $15.00 
Se ee See SHSCENS Aj MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


BISHOP & COMPANY. Soagthern California 


LOS ANGELES SSO Los Angeles, Cal. 


15 JAY ST. NEW YORK 


have been established over 35 years. By our system 
N of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old instruments 
in exchange and deliver the new piano in your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. Boston, Maes. 
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